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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 


of EMANUEL SwEDENBORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 
dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in-* 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 
Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 
of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 
come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 
worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 
versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of marriage, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. ES. | 
Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of 7 and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. | 
3 THE REVIEW will seek to give some expression to this truth — 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It — 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science, 
Tue Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. —— 
M. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 —_ Street, Boston. 
' EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE INCARNATION AND EVOLUTION. 


Evo.uTIONn has come to be generally regarded as explain- 
ing the modus operandi of creation, and as supplying the 
key to the life history of all its kingdoms. The term, how- 
ever, has itself become a subject of its own law, and has 
taken on a much wider meaning than it had at first. It 
is the general term in these days expressive of growth 
and development. Things do not simply appear; they grow, 
they develop. This is not in itself anything new. When 
the Son of Man likened the kingdom of heaven to the seed 
sown in the earth which springs up and grows, we know not 
_how, first the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in 
the ear, He taught evolution. He affirmed the law that life, 
both on its natural and on its spiritual planes, moves accord- 
ing to this order of development. It has its start in a germ. 
It attains its end by successive and well-defined steps. Of. 
His own Humanity it is declared that the Child grew — not 
simply, nor even chiefly, in age and stature, for of Him it is 
also written that “the Child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him.” 
(LUKE ii. 40.) 

To insist that Evolution means that one organism grows 
out of another organism, and that thus man as to his physi- 
cal apparatus, at least, is begotten of the animals just below 
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him, and that his genealogy runs back in this way to the 
monad, is now regarded as an unwarranted limitation put 
not simply upon this term, but upon this process. It is, in- 
deed, received by some; it is also rejected by others who 
are just as ardent evolutionists. Both the term and the 
process are too broad to be thus arbitrarily conditioned. 
Everything grows. Everything grows from seeds. Organ- 
isms develop. Organisms develop from simple to more com- 
plex forms. That, in simplest and broadest terms, is Evolu- 
tion. ‘First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in 
the ear.” That is New-Testament doctrine. Things suc- 
ceed each other: first the mineral, then the vegetable, then 
the animal, then the human — that, too, is clear. That they 
beget each other, is not clear. Nature shows everything as 
growing from seeds, or shoots, or eggs. Each of them, how- 
ever, may be separately created, and then evolved along its 
own line by those processes of natural selection which Sci- 
ence delights to point out, and yet without in the least in- 
validating this general evolutionary process. | 

To trace this growth in any given subject is now one of 
the absorbingly interesting features of study ; to get back 
to the germ from which it sprang, and trace the steps by 
which it proceeded, from blade, to ear, to fruitage, is as fas- 
cinating as it is instructive. Be it language, writing, music, 
art, government —any or all of them show unmistakable 
signs of development. And so it is not strange that many 
should make everything dependent upon Evolution. To 
them it is the wizard whose touch brings about the most 
astonishing results. 

Man is the most important subject of evolution. He is, 
however, distinctly different from any other organism which 
comes under its laws, and for the simple reason that he is 
of a dual nature. He is not simply a material product; he 
is also a spiritual product. That is to say, he discloses the 
existence of ranges of thought and feeling so different from 
anything found in the highest animal, and leading to such 
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different courses of conduct, as to be acknowledged to be 
unexplained by any process of natural law now known to 
science. On the hither side of a certain line appears a crea- 
ture who gives evidence of capacities for forms of thought 
and emotion, the faintest suggestion or cause of which can- 
not be found in any member of the organic world below him. 
Nor has any theory been put forth which is any improvement 
upon the simple Bible statement, that man was formed out 
of the dust of the ground, but that into this material form 
God breathed the breath of life, with this astonishing but 
obvious result — that “he became a living soul.” 

Here, now, is a dual nature. Here is an organism whose 
outward or bodily part shares the general qualities of animal 
life, is subject to natural laws and influences; but who is 
radically and fundamentally different from them all by hav- 
ing a supernatural, that is, a spiritual endowment — some- 
thing not formed of the dust of the earth. These two na- 
tures, while they are adjoined to each other, while they act 
and react upon each other, are at the same time screened off, 
or discreted from each other. They are as separate as the 
hand is separate from the glove which it wears. They are 
- so separate that the lower, the natural, the glove part, may 
be entirely removed and perish without the slightest injury 
to the higher, the spiritual, the hand part. Here is where 
the New-Church principle of man’s soul as a spiritual organ- 
ism, composed of spiritual substances, born with man’s birth, 
and not a mere “vital principle,” or “formless essence,” is of 
immense help to clear thinking. When God breathed into 
the human form, He made something — “a living soul ” — 
real, but not outwardly visible ; substantial, but not material. 
Obviously, then, here are two subjects of evolution in the 
- same dual being —the natural and the spiritual. Obviously, 
too, there is a possibility that since they are so distinct, one 
may develop more rapidly than the other; one may develop 
and not the other — develop, that is, acencascas their intended 
ends or results. 
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The Gospel mentions both these kinds of development. It 
says of the Christ-child that He grew in “ stature”; it also 
says of Him that He grew in wisdom, and in favor with God 
and man. Both as to His outward and His inward nature, 
the law of development moved on to its perfect results. 
The growth went forward simultaneously. But how was it, 
for example, with Herod? He had reached his throne. He 
had grown in stature; had attained a certain kind of power 
and magnificence. Was he, then, a full product of evolu- 


tionary influences? Had he, too, grown in spirit, in wisdom, 
and in grace? Is it not clear? One side of his nature de- 
velops ; the other not only does not develop, it degenerates. | 
The two natures are moving on parallel planes indeed, but | 
_ in opposite directions. One is pushing forward; the other 


is retrograding. One‘is expanding; the other is withering. 
One is full of selfish and animal life and passion ; the other 
ig slowly dying. 

Note this distinction, for it is all-important when we come 
to consider a certain problem to be named in a moment. 
Observe that however unmistakable Evolution may be as a 
process, it here has to do with an organism which is not 
simply dual in its nature, but the nature of whose duality is 
so distinct that the two parts may or may not develop to- 
gether. With a tree, if it develops at all, it develops as 


to its entire nature, because its nature is one. This is not 


the case with man, because his nature is dual, and each part 
is subject to its own developmental laws and influences. | 
And yet this distinction, which seems so simple and even 
elementary, is being constantly overlooked. Men are argu- 
ing in this way: they say, You admit the truth of Evolution 
or development as a process. You admit that things grow 
— grow from germinal beginnings, from simple to complex 
forms. You admit that man is included in this process. 
You admit that the evidences go to show that from being in 
a primitive, almost animal-like condition, he has ascended 


- until he has become the highly organized, social being which 
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we see to-day. Is it not clear, then, that we are to think of 
the ascent of man? and if so, is not the Bible doctrine of 
man’s “fall” misleading? And, more important still, if 
there has been ascent and no real fall, is not the Christian 


_ idea of’the necessity of the Incarnation done away with? 


That is the way men are arguing. Says a writer: “With 
the notion of redemption as restoration, it must be confessed 
that evolution is directly in antagonism.” If this be true, 


_our problem is indeed a serious and perplexing one. Here 


certainly are two things. Man has, in a general way, as- 
cended from the earliest times of which we have any record ; 
and just as certainly the Incarnation, however it may be 


_ regarded doctrinally, has effected changes so wide, so deep, 


so apparently endless and ineffaceable as to be beyond any 


_ adequate human estimate. One fact is as well authenticated 


as the other. Are they, then, opposed to each other? Can | 
Evolution and the Incarnation be parts of- the life history of 
our world ? | 

_I shall not attempt to bring a few “tag ends of science ” 
in support of the ascent of man. Our own doctrines tell us 
that prior to the time when man was of a celestial genius, 


with simple, innocent perception of divine and heavenly 


things, as typified by the life in the garden ef Eden — prior 


- to that time when at least a portion of the human race could 


be gathered together and constitute what we speak of as 
the Adamic or Most Ancient Church — man’s life, not simply 
physically, but mentally, was of the rudest description. I 
understand the first creation account in Genesis to give us 
an account spiritually of the development of that primitive 
man. How far back in the world’s life this belongs, we 
have no way of ascertaining. I do not suppose that what 
are known as the remains of ancient man belong to that far- 
off epoch at all. It is true that the earliest known remains 
of man indicate a condition of life which we would call 
savage. It is to be considered, however, — 

First, shat these remains, old as they are, do not by any 
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means settle the fact that there were not races of men be- 
longing to a much older age. | 

Second, that of these earliest epochs we simply have not 
the material for pronouncing with any positiveness upon 
man’s condition as an inhabitant of the earth. 

Third, that the collection of men known to us as the 
Most Ancient Church, did not cetmums, d include all men 
upon the earth. 

The fact of the matter seems to be that the earliest re- 
mains of man tell us nothing with any'certainty as to the 
stages of development or of decline which preceded them. 
Because the earliest remains reveal man as living his out- 
ward life in a state of savagery, it is impossible to declare 


that he must always have lived so. What forms of civiliza- — 


tion existed in ages which, so far as any outward remains 
are concerned, may be said to be dead and buried, have not 
been restored to us by science. We believe it-to be reason- 
able to infer, however, that in the infancy of the race, the 
outward conditions were of the simplest character, and that 


. there was nothing which would answer to our present form 


of civilization. This may be inferred without in the least 
conceding that primitive man was not open on the spiritual 
side of his nature to those celestial influences which the 
early chapters of Genesis'and our Church writings claim for 
him. Sir William Dawson maintains that the savagery of 
early times was a degeneration, and that the earliest re- 
mains “indicate that man’s earlier state was the best — 
that he had been a high and noble creature before he be- 
came a savage.” It seems reasonable to believe that while 
there was a falling off in spiritual quality, which became 
more and more marked, there has been an ascent of life on 
the bodily plane; nay, more, that there has been a develop- 
ment of the purely intellectual side of man’s nature, and of 
that principle of selfhood, which, notwithstanding all the 
abuses into which it has fallen, and the excesses into which 
it has rushed, is divinely intended to be a blessing, and a 
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means of attaining that innocence of wisdom which still 
awaits the world as a high possibility. | 

For ages, certainly, the outward man, the world-man, as 
we may call him, has been ascending. This part of him has 
not only ascended, but it has ascended so far that Science 
herself cannot even suggest any further development. In- 
deed, she has evidence to show that this development has 


_ been arrested so far as the physical organism is concerned ; 


that the hands, for instance, are not so strong nor so in 
terous as when man had no tools, and when nails did the 
work of knives, and fingers served for pincers, and when by 
the exercise of his muscles he did the work which he now 
lets out to steam and electricity.* His sight is not so keen 
since he has learned to extend its range by lenses, and since, 
by means of photography, he is able to use an artificial eye 
of amazing quality and power.t His hearing is not so acute 
since the fear of the surprise of enemies has been almost 
entirely taken away.{ The sense of smell, agility and vigor _ 


of limb, the protective power of the skin, the strength 


of the teeth —all these things, in their present gradual 
failure, go to show that the development of man the animal 
has been carried as far as it may be, and that this develop- 
ment is now arrested, while the use of all these artificial 
senses necessitates a great expenditure and development of 
brain power. And yet notwithstanding this undoubted as- 
cent of the world-man, the evidence in no way proves an 
equal development of the soul-man. The case may be like 
that of Herod, which we noted a few moments ago— ascent 
of one part; a failure or fall of the other. Nay, more, if 
only the world-man develops, and not the soul-man, the more 
serious is the inward deterioration, and the greater need of 
some force which shall restore the spiritual part and put it 
in the way of its intended development. And this accord- 
ing to two fundamental principles which are thus stated in 
the New Testament :— 
* Drummond’s “Ascent of Man,” Chapter iii. tZdzd. tlbid. 
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1. “A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” His true life is not in his — 
senses; it is not in the material things which he acquires ; 
it is not in the inventions with which he beautifies and 
equips his world. To make life to consist in such abund- 
ance is spiritual displacement, it is dethronement, resulting 
in an inevitable loss or deterioration of soul-life. 

2. “Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.” If the development is all or chiefly natural, if that 
is the only or the chief care, the heart will partake of the 
quality of the treasure to which it clings — natural, earthly, 
perishable, if the treasure be natural, earthly, perishable. | 

Now, in addition to the teachings of Scripture and of the 
Church, there is abundant evidence that the primitive soul- 
life, as in the case of a child, was innocent, pure, open to. 
heaven and to God. For it is nowa recognized principle 
that the farther back we go into any of the ancient relig- 
ions, the purer are its sources, the more heavenly its revela- — 
tions. The oldest and not the later books of India are 
known to be its best. The oldest and not the later teach- 
ings of Egypt are the wisest and the most free from absurd- 
ities and distortions. This is not a supposition. Take the 
most ancient religions, and there is a steady deterioration, a 
constant approach towards gross exaggerations and idolatries. 
That simply is a fact ; a fact which religion has a right to 


emphasize ; a fact which is as well attested as that there is 


an ascent or development of the world-man. Furthermore, 
it is a fact that this declension goes on while this other as- 
cent is in process. One part is falling while the other is 
slowly rising. Caesar Augustus, seated on the throne of the 
greatest empire the world ever saw, does not on that ac- 
count see God. For that, there is another qualification 
needed. What is it? “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” This again may be quite independent 
of world-wisdom. The Son of Man exclaimed: “I thank 
Thee Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
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hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast re- 
- vealed them unto”—? “Unto babes.” Babes! guileless 
creatures; innocent creatures! Is that possible ? _ & Who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of heaven as a little 
child, he shall in no wise enter therein.” Christ’s law of 
spiritual attainment. _ | 

And then we look at our facts. Were the first celestial 
men well clothed ; were they well housed ; were they schol- 
ars; did they have telephones, and telegraphs, and, railroads, 
and ocean racers? Probably not. Were they simple, child- 
like, in their thoughts and feelings? Everything that we 
know points to that conclusion. Indeed, their religion, their 
sense of God was doubtless so childlike, so innocent, so de- 
void of anything like learning and reasoning, that we, with 
our present ideas and standards would scarcely call it a 
religion at all. And now what we have to note is that every 
most ancient religion gives evidence of a decline; a decline 
so great, that they all or nearly all terminate in gross idola- 
tries and materialism, and essentially come to an end. Yet 
while this decline is going on, the world-man is ascending. 
He is developing his strength, he is acquiring knowledge, he 
is multiplying his outward benefits. He speaks better, he 
writes better, he eats better, he dresses better, he plays bet- 
ter; but as between his soul and God, he feels less, knows 
- less, trusts less, cares less. The truth of God was once 
sown in his heart ; but this is come to pass: “ And the cares 
of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things, entering in, choke the Word and it becom- 
eth unfruitful.” 

The Bible being cneunii a spiritual book, deals with 
this spiritual degeneration or fall. It leaves it for Science 
to point out the ascent of the world-man. To what perils, 
and even to what absolute extinction of all soul-life, this 
spiritual deterioration might finally go, religion alone can 
appreciate. For as to man’s spirit, it knows him to be the 
- subject of spiritual influences. It knows him to be capable 
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of so opening his nature on the side of evil as to become 
enslaved. ‘He that committeth sin is the servant of sin.” 
He who takes his place at the dawn of the Christian era 
and says of man in his entirety, “He is ascending,” either 
cannot or will not see below the surface of things. He who 
says, “ There is no need of an Incarnation, there is nothing 
serious for a Divine Deliverer to do,” evidently measures 
man’s life by his purely intellectual and physical develop- 
ment. Standing there at the dawn of a new era, he would 
say, apparently: “ When I think from what rude conditions 
man has evolved — how he once dwelt in caves, how: bare 
was his subsistence, how rude were his implements, how in- 
complete was his knowledge — how great, how highly devel- 
oped is this man of the Roman empire! What a victory! 
what an ascent!” An ascent surely, and yet a fall. | 

The Roman empire has been declared to be the culmina- 
tion of a long-drawn-out stage of human evolution, the cul- 
minating period of that struggle for existence in which uni- 


versal dominion was obtained, and held for a long period, by 


one successful community.* Why did it culminate? Why 
did those ideals of empire which found their natural expres- 


sion in the ancient civilizations, which sprang up again, and © 


all but reestablished themselves in the Napoleonic wars— 
why were they overthrown? Why is the Roman ideal of 
empire and conquest, as “a perfectly legitimate national as- 
piration,” steadily going down? Why are men setting before 
themselves as the object of endeavor, “the ideal of a state 
of society in which there shall at last be no law-protected, 
power-holding class on the one side, and no excluded and 
disinherited masses on the other”? Men see the facts ; 
and slowly, within many secondary causes, they begin to dis- 
cover one general cause, often checked, and yet persistently, 
tirelessly, deathlessly at work. And as they try to trace it 
to its source, one by one they meet each other at the same 
humble birthplace — a mere dot in that vast empire which 


* Benjamin Kidd, “ Social Evolution.” 
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goes on planning to conquer “the kingdoms of the world, | 
and the glory of them.” 

It is the opinion of scholars, that neither before nor since 
has there been quite such an empire as this empire of the 
Czsars. Its power, its magnificence, are almost past calcu- 
lation. And yet to-day that power, like the columns and the 
statues which it reared, is broken. The palaces of the Cz- 
sars which once crowned the Palatine Hill are buried, nay, 
ground to powder, and only the subterranean passages where 
slaves went on their masters’ errands, are left. 

But miles and miles away, so far, so obscure, that its name 
may never have come to the emperor’s ears, clinging to the 
terraced sides of its beautiful hill, is the little village of 
which the words were written many centuries ago: “And 
thou Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not the least 
among the princes of Judah; for out of thee shall comea 
Governor that shall rule my people Israel.” (MATT. ii. 6.) 

Behold, then, the two kingdoms: the kingdom of this 
world, grown up by dint of long-and hardest struggle, and 
culminating in an apparently unconquerable empire, with ar- 

‘mies, and officers, and lands, and wealth; and the kingdom 
that “is not from hence,” where angels are its legions, and 
the Incarnate Word rules. Into that coarser, showier, and 
apparently stronger kingdom, the new one comes, peacefully 

_ but surely. To the surprise of scholars of even the pres- 
ent day, that grosser kingdom makes war upon it. For 
as has been pointed out, it has sheltered nearly every 
form of religion through sheer indifference; when now, 
suddenly, it is determined to stamp out a religion that 
breathes peace and offers good-will to slave or king. And 
yet the kingdom which is recognized to have been the full- 
est expression of organized power has completely broken 
down ; while the kingdom of love, which was laid in the 
hearts of a few humble men and women by One whom they 
looked to as divine, lives. And the Incarnation did it, by 

manifesting God to man, by setting man’s spiritual life free 
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_ through the Redemption, and by making active in the world 


that power of love which reappears in the modern term 
“Altruism.” Nothing but our familiarity with it prevents 
us from seeing that it is unique, and that all our modern life 
hinges upon it. 

As a fact in history, the Incarnation i is as well attested as 
any fact of which we have knowledge. As to its influence, 
that again is certain. As a spiritual force it is as un- 
doubted as Evolution. Indeed, it is the higher evolution. 
As to its character, whether by miraculous conception or no, 
many seem to be in doubt. That is not an essential part of 
this paper. Furthermore, no one can be made to believe 
in the divine nature of this event by mere argument. Ref- 
erence, however, should be made to a class of denials which 
sometimes have undue weight, because they come with a 
certain air of scholarship. The fact of the miraculous con- 
ception is stated simply and clearly in the Gospels. It 
stands there without argument. The whole character of 


_ the life, thus born, bears out the truth of its divine origin. 


Everything in that life moves along great spiritual lines. 
That which the Son of Man is, that which He does, that 
upon which He depends, is always intensely spiritual, nay 
divine. It is only when we have multiplied His life, His 
acts, His Spirit by Divinity that we get a factor that can at 
all adequately account for the phenomenal results which are 
directly traceable to Him. And yet it is often claimed that 
the virgin birth lacks evidence, that outside of one Gospel 
it is not taught, and that it only emerges as a belief in the 
early Church some two or three hundred years later as a 
pious fancy of earnest but untrained and uncritical followers. 
But this is simply and absolutely incorrect. It is not nec- 
essary to appeal to many witnesses. That Ignatius, Bishop 

of Smyrna, was martyred in the arena in Rome, in the reign ~ 
of Trajan, A. D. 107, is an established fact of history. The 
authenticity of his epistles has been declared by scholarship 
to be more firmly established than is that of any of the 
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Greek and Latin classics. These epistles contain explicit 
declarations of the truth of the virgin birth. Let me repro- 
duce one or two of them: 


_ For our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb by Mary 
according to a dispensation, of the seed of David, but also of the Holy 
Ghost; and He was born and baptized. 

And hidden from the prince of this world were the — of Mary 
and her child-bearing. 

Our Lord is truly of the race of David according to the flesh, but 
Son of God by the divine will and power, truly born of a virgin. 


That this settles the question of the miraculous concep- 
tion, is not claimed. That it disposes of the affirmation that 
the doctrine of the virgin birth is not explicitly taught prior — 
to the Nicene Council is self-evident, and makes it unnec- 
essary to bring forward similar passages, which might easily 
be done, from the writings of some ‘of the other Christian 
fathers. Men see a‘phenomenal result, yet are disinclined 
to admit a correspondingly phenomenal cause. They accept 
a Christ, but dispute or strike out the words which affirm 
the exceptional character of His origin. . 
_ The main purpose of this article, however, hes been to 
_maintain that the Incarnation has its place in the history of 
man, and that its necessity is in no way invalidated by the 
truth of Evolution. Quite the contrary, its necessity is the 
‘greater because the ascent of man has been almost wholly 
on the natural plane, until, so to say, it monopolizes man’s 
life, the spiritual part subsiding more and more completely, 
‘until a point is reached when the danger is imminent_that 
his spiritual life, with hardly a resistance, shall come under 
the dominion of the powers of darkness which are beginning 
- to take forcible possession of him and work his ruin. I do 
not know whether the Christian world is ready to go with 
the New Church in its explanation of the hidden causes and 
conditions which make the redemption such a complete 
turning-point in history. Be that as it may, this is what we 
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find, this is the spiritual exigency which in spite of the evo- 
lution of the world-side of man’s nature has arisen: the up- 
rising of the kingdom of evil, the over-running of human 
life by hordes of evil spirits, the over-riding of human liberty 
by this dark and terrible invasion, of which the Gospels give 
us signs in the pathetic instances of those who were pos- 
sessed of devils. That-is the spiritual situation which cries 
out for the Incarnation. Evil has grown and grown until 
the time has come when it must either completely possess 
the world, or be met by a power against which it shall make 


‘its assaults in vain, and by which it shall be judged and its. 


tyranny broken. And while we may with delighted interest 
and wonder trace the steps by which man’s natural life has 
gone on developing, yet we cannot, if we would be true to 


the facts, be less mindful or less moved by the establish- 


ment of that higher power which arrested the decadence of 
man’s spiritual nature, which works for his higher evolution, 
and which was effected through the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


Jutian K. SmyrTu. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.* 


A SPECTRUM, as the reader is doubtless aware, is the figure 
of the prismatic colors formed in a darkened chamber by per- 
mitting a ray of sunlight to pass into it through a prism. 

White light, or indeed any 
form of light proceeding 
from a body in a state of 
combustion or incandes- 
cence, can be refracted or 
broken up into its compo- 
nent parts if allowed to 
pass through a prism or 
piece of rock salt or drop 
of water. When these com- 
ponent parts are thrown 
upon a screen 
theyconstitute 

Sunbeam passing through opening into a dark chamber and thence 
shows 1 invisible bent says; band ef light; 
10 invisible actinic rays. : On the sur- 
face the spectrum appears to be a very simple thing; but on 
analysis it is found to be, like all things in nature, very com- 
plex. This is especially so with solar spectra. The com- 
plexity here does not exist in the nature of the colors dis- 
played, but in those innumerable lines which exist through- 
out the spectrum, say of a solar ray, and are only made 
visible in detail by the spectroscope. 

Now spectrum analysis as a science deals properly with 


* This essay was received with such approval by the members of the New- 
Church Club in Boston, when it was presented to them, that we were not 
surprised to see it printed, nearly in full, in a Boston daily newspaper, from 
- which it was copied elsewhere. We have considered, however, that our read- 
ers will desire to see it in full and to read it in connection with the author’s 
diagrams which have not before been published, and therefore we have 
printed it in the REVIEW, for which it was originally designed. Epirors. 
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the examination of these lines, the characteristic system of 
lines in each spectrum, and the ascertainment by means of 
them of the character and composition of the body produc- 
ing them. This being the 


proper field of this science, it 
might. be expected from the \ 


title of this article that I am 


going to explain the subject 
at length. I have not chosen 
the title specially with this ob- 
ject in view, though I will say 
somewhat regarding the sci- ‘INS 
ence proper, and make one or a 


i ‘ding i 
regard The dots are intended to represent particles 
spiritual import. The prima- in the solar atmosphere in an incandescent 


state which absorb radiant energy and produce 

ry purpose of this paper is to the dark Frauenhofer lines in the spectrum. : 
treat of the analysis of the solar spectrum in its simplest 
form minus the lines, and draw some practical conclusions. 
based upon the facts. . | 

The facts about the solar spectrum as noted by scientists 
ten years ago, have been very considerably modified during 
the past decade. The very simplest fact regarding the. 
limits of the spectrum has been modified from one of a defi- 
nite limit to one of an indefinite limit. The perfection of | 
instruments to measure the indication of heat to the mil- 
lionth part of a degree centigrade, has brought to light new 
portions and new features in the spectrum unthought of 
before. Still modern research has not ‘destroyed the main 
fact regarding the threefold character of the spectrum, its 


- threefold division according to the specific nature of the rays 


into heat rays, light rays, and actinic rays, but extended the 
knowledge regarding these rays, and especially the heat rays. 

Now we know that the length of the whole spectrum is 
indeterminable, and that the visible portion is but a fraction 
of the whole. The visible spectrum is continued at both 
ends. At the red end it is continued toa distance nearly 
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ten times as long as the whole range of the visible rainbow- 
colored ribbon of light. The rays at this end are called 
infra-red rays. At the violet end the spectrum is continued 
to a considerable distance, and the invisible rays there are 
termed ultra-violet rays. The heat rays extend from the 
ultra-red portion throughout the whole spectrum, reaching 
their maximum between that part where the invisible red 
rays become visible and the yellow. (The maximum heat- 
ing effect is now deemed to be an indefinite point varying 
with different methods used in producing the spectrum.) 


7 


Solar spectrum enlarged spectrosco 1 invisible heat rays shown in their intensi 
ow, 


gam 
light rays, the maximum light being at 5 in the yellow. 2 ruby, 3 crimson, 4 orange, 5 a wa 
6 en, 7 blue, blue, 8 9 ved line invisible actinic rays. range an intensity of 


"The "ited or visible portion is generally understood to 
extend from a Frauenhofer line termed A to the line termed 
H, though by the use of a strong solar light it may be ex- 
tended beyond A at the red end very slightly, but beyond H 
at the violet end very considerably. The light rays reach 
their maximum at the yellow; that is, the yellow light in 
the spectrum is its brightest portion. The third class of 
rays, the actinic or chemically active rays, extend into the 
infra-red portion, and have no definite limit at the ultra-violet 
end. They reach their maximum in the invisible ultra-violet 
portion. 

We have then three classes of rays: heat, light, and 
actinic rays. But—. 

These three different effects are not to be regarded as the result of 


three different kinds of rays, but rather as different effects of the energy 
inherent in ether vibrations.— Dr. SCHELLEN. 


The radiant energy in the sunbeams affects the ether with 
beats or impulses, which proceed through it by communica- 
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tion from part to part in the form of waves, like waves of 
sound in the air proceeding from a vibrating body. These 
waves of radiant energy vary in length and in number ac- 
cording to order from the one end of the spectrum to the 
other. And it is generally held that according to the length 
of the waves and the nature of the receiving particles, this 
energy shows itself either as heat, light, or chemical action. 
At the infra-red end of the spectrum the waves are long 
and there are consequently fewer to a given inch; but 
toward the violet end they become shorter and their number 
to the inch is more than doubled. In the visible portion of 
the spectrum the motions proceeding from the red, number 
about 39,000 in the inch, while those proceeding from the 
violet, number about 58,000 within the same space. 

The rapidity with which these waves of energy succeed 
one another also increases as we approach the violet end. _ 
In the red they proceed at the altogether incredible rate of 
about 470 billions in a single second, while in the violet they 
reach about 700 billions, and in the ultra-violet about 800 


- billions. That is to say, in perceiving the color red, the eye 


is affected with 470 billions of impulses in a second, while 
the color violet produces almost double the number of im- 


pingements. But beyond the violet the beats become so 


rapid that the eye is not capable of distinguishing any light 
at all. The case is parallel with that of sound. With fewer 
than 16 vibrations in the second no sound is heard, and 
when the vibrations exceed 38,000 per second, the human 
ear ceases to discriminate tones. So in the ultra-violet rays, 
the pulsations proceed with such great rapidity that the eye 
ceases to be consciously affected by them and the result is 
darkness. True, by scientific means the number of pulsa- 
tions may be lessened with the result that the unseen por- — 
tion of the spectrum at the violet end is made visible and 
the colored band of light considerably lengthened. 

Thus the length of the waves of radiant energy diminish 
as we proceed from infra-red to ultra-violet, and conse- 
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quently increase in number. Therefore the threefold divi- 
sion of the spectrum into heat, light, and actinic rays means 
but forms of one thing under three different aspects. The 
three are but forms of radiant energy, “the heating effect 
of any ray on a body being the true measure of its energy.” 
— Capt. ABNEY. : 

This may be well illustrated by taking any article and 
heating it. At first it emits mere heating rays which are 
unseen. As it becomes hotter and the wave length of radi- 
ant energy grows shorter, it becomes visible, first as a dark 
red, then brighter till it reaches an incandescent white. 

Yet, though we may not consider these forms of radiant 
energy as separate things, as the result of three different 
kinds of rays, we may think of their distinctive differences 
as forms of the same thing. For example, in creation, we 
may think of what is chiefly the result of heat in itself, and 
what may be attributed to light, for the two are not insep- 
arable. 

Heat and moisture are sufficient to put in motion the substance of a 
seed or bulb; but cut off light from it entirely, and if there is not mere 
decay and no growing form at all, the growth is at best only a feeble 
development of the materials for growth already laid up in the seed; 
there is no new material formed. Bring the seed to the light; its pale 
sickly expansion stops; it assimilates new food from the air and the 
earth; it spreads forth and multiplies new leaves tinged with healthy 
green and full of veins and pores and little vessels for useful work. It 
produces flowers of bright glad colors, expressive of delight in the good 
work it can now accomplish; and finally perfects its seed or fruit which 
it offers for the food of men or beasts. (Rev. J. Worcester, “ Plants of 
the Bible,” p. 299.) 


To the heat rays we owe the warming and consequent 
evaporation of the tropical ocean, the clouds, rains and 
snows, and winds. By them also the snows and ice which 
feed the Rhone and Rhine and other rivers which have gla- 
ciers for their sources are released from their imprisonment 
upon the mountains that they may water the earth and per- 
form uses. 
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To the light rays, on the other hand, we are indebted for 
every shade and variety of color in our landscapes ; the color 
of the sky, the varying hues of the clouds, the different 
shades of the trees, the distinctive greens of grasses and 
mosses, and the infinite variety of colors exhibited in flowers. 
The light also goes to build up the forms of lite here. 
How, we do not fully know. 


But it seems that the activity of its own particulars it communicates to 
the substances of the plant and to the materials which serve for its 
food, and the plant life avails itself of so much of that motion as is 
needful to effect the chemical and other modifications that belong to its 
growth. So that the forms of the growth of the plant are a part of the 
forms of motion of the light, made visible and interpreted to us. (/dzd. 


P- 300.) 

It is difficult, however, to assign specific effects to the 

heat rays and to the light rays; they are so inextricably 
bound upinone. Much more difficult is it to assign to the 
actinic rays any specific action. What these rays contribute 
toward the processes of creation is practically unknown. 
- Their character is judged chiefly from their effect upon the 
photographer’s plate, and their ability to organize certain — 
chemicals. Where the human eye detects no light in the 
ultra-violet, there the sensitive film is most keenly sensitive 
to activity whose specific characteristics are otherwise little 
known. Some years ago it was thought that these chemi- 
cally active rays were confined to narrow limits outside of 
the violet and blue, but now their presence is known to 
extend into the region of the infra-red rays to an indefinite 
point. 
Without definitely assigning to ‘ich of the three 
of rays particular functions which they in themselves per- — 
form in creation, it may however be said that the three taken 
together give life to the world, or provide the natural means 
by which the Lord animates and forms the world. 

And now proceeding upon this simple elementary analysis 
of the solar spectrum, we shall draw from the few facts as a 
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_ basis some deductions of practical import. But first let us 
look at the visible portion of the spectrum with its pencils 
of light which form the rainbow colors. These colors are 
generally divided into seven: red, orange, yellow, green, © 
blue, indigo, violet. Each of these is not cut off from the 
other, but rather dissolves into the other through many _ 
shades. A deep red imperceptibly brightens into a pure 
and perfect red, and that into a scarlet red; that again into 
an orange red. Then comes the orange which blends with 
the yellow before taking the form of the bright lemon yellow. 
That again dissolves into citron, citron green, pure green, 
and so on through the spectrum. There is no rapid change; 
all is very gradual. Yet although we have so many colors 
and shades of colors between the red and the violet, they 
can all be reduced to two primaries or simples. These are 
red and white. This seems odd, especially when we think 
that it is white light decomposed that produces all. But 

here again we cannot consider white light as a separate thing 
in itself. From the heat or flame comes red, from light 
_ comes white, and from the negation of light, black, which, 
when blended with white, gives the various shades from pure - 
yellow to pale violet. 

Regarding this subject of primaries Emanuel Swedenborg 
informs us as follows :— 


_ There are two Sedomeneel colors from which are all the rest, the 
color red and the color white. The color red signifies good, which is of 
love, and the color white, truth which is of faith. . . . Hence it is evi- 
dent what the rest of the colors signify. In proportion as they are de- 
rived from red they signify the good which is of love, and in proportion 
as they are derived from white they signify the truth which is of faith; 
for all colors which appear in the other life are modifications of heavenly 
light and flame upon these two planes. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9467.) 


Newton did much to advance the science of Optics, but 
from the openness of his mind he learned much more about 
it in the other life. There he declared to Swedenborg : — 


That colors appear to him which are much brighter and of far greater 
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variety than in the world; and that colors there originate from the mod- 
ifications of the divine light in the forms which are receptible of life in 
angels and in men. Thence come the varieties of understanding. The 
planes of color are three: white from light, red from fire, and. black 
from [shade]; and the varieties of all colors originate thence. (Spiritual 
Diary, 6064.) 


‘We have been accustomed to think of blue and yellow as 
among the primaries, as being pure simple colors which can- 
not be made up by or from any other colors. Blue is, how- 
ever, composed of white against black, and yellow is pro- 
duced by the blending of white and red. Our pigments 
are not sufficiently pure to illustrate this. The combination, 
however, becomes more evident as applied to the colored — 
ribbon in the spectrum the more closely we analyze the re- 
lation of the colors. : | 

Coming then to the living significance of the parts, we 
shall bear in mind that the red speaks of love, the white of 
truth, and the others modifications of love or truth accord- 
ing to what they contain of either or both of these colors. 

We shall begin at the red end of the visible spectrum. 
This part we shall divide into two distinct. shades of red; a 
pure and perfect red or ruby red, and a scarlet red. The 
former is nearest the infra-red portion, the latter next the 
brightest and lightest part of the spectrum. Evidently this 
ruby red, this deepest and. warmest red, the pure crimson of 
the finest rubies, is the color of the deepest human love, 
love to the Lord. The scarlet, next the light portion, con- 
tains more light in it, and therefore signifies that next deep- 
est human love, mutual love or love to the neighbor. It is 
less deep and warm but more evident to the senses. 

Passing a little further along the spectrum we come to its 
brightest portion. This also contains a twofold division of 
color, namely, orange and yellow. The yellow is the brighter 
of the two, containing more white. It is the brightest part 
of the spectrum. Here also culminates, according to one 
method of producing the spectrum, the maximum of heat. 
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What more perfect symbol of the union of love and faith in 
uses? The orange has more of red than of white and there- 
fore represents that higher quality of uses done from love 
.to the Lord. The yellow has more white than red and 
therefore corresponds to those more easily perceived uses 
which are performed from a love of one’s neighbor. From 
these correspondences it is clear why yellow is not a simple, 
but compound color, resulting from the union of white with 
red, even as its correspondent, which is uses, is the result of 
the inseparable union of love and wisdom. 

As we travel farther along the spectrum we find that heat 
diminishes as also light. Passing over the.green color mean- 
time, we will consider the blue, indigo, and violet colors. 
These are called cool colors on account of their lack of heat. 
All these, with their numerous shades, result from the mix- 
ture of white light with black. They therefore partake of 
the correspondence of truth in varying degrees mixed with 
blackness or ignorance, which is the lack of spiritual light. 
That form of truth which comes to man on confession of his 
ignorance is like the blue in the spectrum. The light that 
comes to each at first is not pure truth, but truth blended 
with ignorance, white darkened with black, or viewed against 
a dark background. This is the color blue, the color of the 
sky. The sky is blue because “ produced by the blending 
of the white light reflected by the atmosphere with the 
black which would be the color of the sky were there no 
air.” Thus the blue of the spectrum bespeaks a simple pure 
love of the truth. | | | 

When, however, we have a love of truth not merely for 
the sake of knowing it, but that we may put it into prac- 
tice, then we are presented with a different color. We have 
seen how yellow corresponds to good works — to uses — and 
blue to the love of truth. Therefore the color which results 
from the combination of these two, blue and yellow, namely, 
green, corresponds to the affection for truth for the sake of 
uses. Hence the predominance of this color in nature, in 
leaves and grass, etc. And leaves are green because they — 
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Are the part of the plant that receives the water drawn up by the 
roots, with the nourishment it contains, and exposes it to the air and the 
sunlight, throwing out what is superfluous, and absorbing from both air 
and sunshine elements which it combines with the sap to make the sub- 
stance of the wood and fruit. The leaves therefore evidently corre- 


spond to the faculty of perceiving truth for the sake of use, and of | 
course are’ green in color. (Rev. J. Worcester, “ Plants of the Bible,” — 


p- 310.) 


The remainder of the spectrum is occupied with the va- — 
rious shades of blue, indigo, and violet, which correspond to 
various degrees of affection of truth for its own sake. And 
lastly there are the ultra-violet rays, with their high actinic 
energy, which seem to point to the invisible power of truth 
in such as appear to possess no consciousness of receiving 
life from the Lord; where is gross ignorance, which is, how- 
ever, innocent ignorance. 

This takes us to the farthest end of the spectrum. But 
the sun, whence proceeds this energy which we have just 
been analyzing, is the type of the sun which appears to the 
angels in the heavens — the first proceeding from the Lord - 
Jehovah Himself. “ Jehovah God is a sun”’ (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11). 
Therefore what is predicable of the one sun is also predi- 
cable of the other according to its degrees. And beams of 
light are streaming momentarily from the sun of the heavens 
into the minds of men, and this radiant energy is producing. 
effects in the souls of men corresponding to the effects pro- 
duced by radiant energy from the sun on the physical plane. 
There is a source also whence we can be brought under the 


direct influence of the radiant energy of the heavenly sun ; 


that is, the Divine Word. Into this streams the full energy 

of Love and Wisdom from the Lord. _ te 
But at first all in the Word is obscure. With regard to 

its effect on little children Swedenborg says :— | 


The angels have a clearer and fuller understanding of the internal 
sense of the Word when it is read by little boys and girls, than when by 
adults who are not in the faith of charity. The reason is, as was told 
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to me, that little children are in a state of mutual love and innocence, 
consequently their vessels are most tender and almost heavenly, so as to 
be pure faculties of receiving, which therefore are capable of being dis- 
posed by the Lord, although this does not come to their perception 
except by a certain delight suitable to their genius. (Arcana Ceelestia, 
1776.) 


The effect then of the radiant energy from the divine sun 
in the minds of little children, disposes their faculties of 
receiving, which does not however come within the range 
of their perception, except by a certain delight suitable to 
their genius. And are these effects not wonderfully re- 
lated to the energy in the ultra-violet portion of the spec- 
trum, which is the furthest removed from the direct line of 
the original ray or sunbeam? There exist actinic rays with 
power to organize certain chemicals, darkness or no visible 
energy ; and some heat, which is as the small degree of 
delight. 

And the effects are the same when “ adults who are in the 
faith of charity” read portions of the Divine Word where 
they can get no light. Suppose we read an obscure chapter 
in the Prophets in a devout spirit. We see no light. Is 
there no effect ? Has the reading been altogether useless? 
We can see no visible effect. Yet an effect has been pro- 
duced in disposing the faculties of receiving life from the 
Lord for the reception of fuller light and life. There is 
also perceived a delight of a very obscure nature, possibly 
the delight from the feeling that this is the Divine Word, 
even though the reason is unseen, or from the thought that. 
angels are present, and are drawing lessons of wisdom from 
it while we read. 

Herein lies a very strong argument for reading the Divine 
Word through from beginning to end, even though the 
greater portion of it is sheer darkness to us. We know in 
a general way, moreover, that the chapters and verses therein 
“correspond respectively to the societies in heaven ” which 
are aroused in their order, as we read them; for the angels 
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are fed while we devoutly read the Word. And who can tell 
what is the effect in the interiors of the mind from reading, 
say JUDGES xix., although there is not the slightest percep- 
tion of spiritual light from it? It is perhaps the most re-. 
volting chapter in the Word. Yet may not the reading of 
it as a part of the Divine Word in a humble spirit have 
much to do with the preparation of the mind to receive — 
deeper light on aspects of the subject of Conjugial Love, - 
which need the strongest and purest states of mind to ap- 
proach them with advantage ? 

This point—the question of reading the Word right 
through whether understood or not — merits the deepest 
consideration in the light of what has been said, and is worth 
emphasizing. 

But the unconscious effect develops into a conscious per- 
ception of light; light in its faintest forms, like pale violet ; 
white light with much black in it. Truth can only be seen 
in its own light. At first the only background against which 
it.can appear is that of ignorance. The white light of pure 
truth against this dark background appears like blue. We 
_ think we see in a strong light when the truth in portions of 
the Word looms forth on our gaze out of the darkness in 
the letter. What can describe the feelings of delight when 
first the truth dawns upon the mind? It seems that a whole 
flood of light streams down upon us, and that it is the pure 
light of truth. 

_ Experience teaches every one that the first views of truth 

are always partial, and mixed with a large measure of igno- 
rance; ignorance concerning a hundred and one matters re- 
lated to the truth seen, which, if known, would modify and 
often entirely overturn early conceptions. And yet this 
early and but imperfect view of the truth is the basis for 
progress into the consciousness of more clear and exalted 
views. As the love of the truth grows and the weak and 
obscure apprehension of it is strengthened by acquaintance 
with cognate truths, which dispel the darkness and remove 
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our ignorance, we see the truth in a clearer light. The 
brightest light in which we can see the truth from a love of 
it for its own sake is never, however, any brighter than the 
degree of light which exists in the bright hyacinthine blue 
next the green. This blue is the figure of the highest de- 
gree of enlightenment born of a pure affection for the truth 
for its own sake. There is much delight in living in this 
light, like the degree of heat in this part of the spectrum, 
but there is also much ignorance in it, the black. against 
which the white light of truth is seen. This light is the 
light in which those live who are satisfied with the general 
truths of the Word or of Swedenborg. They who rest con- 
tent with the mere abstract statements of the doctrines of 
the New Church and conceive that there lies the whole 
truth, think that they live ina high degree of light. It is 
not so. The purely doctrinal statements of Swedenborg, 
like the statements of the Word, are applicable to all times 
and to all nations, and when seen in their own light as ab- 
stract statements, they bring no more life than that figured 
in the blue, where is little heat. The statements are true— 
are white light — but are qualified oftentimes with gross ig- 
norance, ignorance of their multiform application which 
alters and changes our first crude conceptions. 

It is only when the universality of the teachings of the 
Word is admitted into the heart, and the conceit in narrow 
limited views gives place to a broader love for humanity, 
that we come into a brighter light. In this light the truth 
is seen and loved not simply for its own sake, but on account 
of its application to concrete conditions of life. By this is 
meant application from the perception of truth to life from 
innumerable considerations which tend to confirm new views 
of it. The applications of the teachings of the Word in the 
past, that is, in the broadest sense, have been narrow and 
have tended to develop into falsities because so limited in 
application. For instance, the doctrine of the Lord, or the 
Trinity, as stated in the Athanasian Creed, is not necessarily 
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untrue in itself, but by narrow and limited application, it de- 
generated in the minds of believers till ranked among the 
worst of falsities, that of three persons or three gods. So 
with many other doctrines. 

There is a strong tendency in the Church a to limit 
the application of truth, to decry the free interpretation of 
it to entirely new relations which overturns past conceptions 
of it. Yet this is the only way in which we can more fully 
reach the truth and attain greater freedom. Therefore they 
who seek to see more universal applications of truth without 
strong preconceived theories and opinions, but with an open 
heart gather together a multitude of facts, compare them 
carefully and apply truth from the love of seeing its har- 
mony by confirmation from innumerable points of view, are 
in a high light. The green is its counterpart on the sag 
trum ; the love of truth for the sake of use. 

This degree of light on revelation is increasing daily, 
oftentimes in quarters also where least looked for or ex- 
pected. The relationship of man to man is seen to be more 
complex with the increased light thrown on the endless links 
that bind each to the other and to all in the world, and exalt 
the importance of every action as advancing or retarding the 
progress of the race. The least action is made of first im- 
portance as the forerunner of the next greater, and so on in 
an unending chain, ever increasing in their influence on 
others. It is to see truth in its application to the least and 


the broadest relationships in a harmonious whole, that is the 


work and the joy of him who seeks the truth for the sake 
of its use. 

When truth has then been seen in harmonious relation to 
circumstances, and acted upon by shunning the wrong which 
it reveals, then we see it in the light of experience. This is 


the strongest light in which we can see it ; pure white light 


modified by flamy hues. In this light are we best able to 
interpret the Divine Word. Yet we can never introduce 
another by any amount of explanation into this light. Each 
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must work his way up through the degrees of light, and 
come into this brightest illumination by his own experience. 
According to the motive in shunning the evil so is the 
quality of the light. If the motive be from love to the 
neighbor the light is strong and more evident to the senses, 
like the yellow; but if from the deeper love to the Lord, 
then the light is less strong, but affects the interiors ee 
deeply, like the orange. 7 

And the scarlet and the ruby portions are the symbols of 
the flaming light in the interiors which springs from the 
heart perception of love to the neighbor and love to the 
Lord. This is the deepest perception of life possible to 
the human soul. It is reached by living a life of righteous- 
ness from religious motives. It is more felt than seen, and 
is made perceptible to others more through the sense of 
feeling than of sight, as heavenly warmth of nature that 
affects the actions interiorly. 

Lastly there are the infra-red rays, the greatest portion of 
the spectrum, nearest the original sunbeam which. has been 
diffracted, and containing the greatest amount of heating or 
vital power. Up to this point we see figured a steady ad- 
vance up to the highest degree of conscious perception of 
the Lord’s life in the soul, and now reach that invisible 
portion of indefinite limit, and exceeding the visible in length 
many times. Is not this a wonderful type of that illimitable 
field of life altogether beyond the sphere of conscious percep- 
tion ; the inner sanctum of the soul, where dwells that holy 
thing through which we are unconsciously governed in ad- 
vancing the Lord’s kingdom here, whether we become con- ~ 
scious agents in the work or not. To be made conscious of 
this greater part of ourselves — our raison d’etre, if it might 
be so expressed — would take away from us the conscious 
power of living as of ourselves, would remove from us the 
faculties of rationality and freedom. In the active use of 
these two faculties we may advance far in the conscious co- 
operation in fulfilling the divine purposes in the destiny of 
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mankind, but there is a limit to this conscious work. We 
are, and always will be, recipients of life. We cannot ever 
see or become conscious of what. is at work in the inmosts. 
“ No man can see God and live.” ‘No man hath seen the 
Father.” And the recognition of this truth is at the foun- 
dation of all wisdom, is the beginning of life proper. : 
Thus in its widest application we may place all humanity © 
as under the creative influence of the sun. Many are far, 
far away from any consciousness of the part they are playing 
in building up the whole. They live in their own selfhood, 
and perform everything from motives of self-interest. They 
live in darkness, like that in the ultra-violet portion furthest 
away from the divine life and energy, yet not altogether out 
of its control. Others advance into the light of reformation, 
the conscious cooperation in the establishment of the king- _ 
dom by the power of truth. These are in varying degrees 
of light according to the presence of self, like the degrees 
of light in the spectrum from the pale violet to the bright 


green. And there are those who advance into the light and 


life of regeneration, which brings conscious cooperation in 
the work as men growing into the full image and likeness 
of their Maker. The creative energy in them of which they 
are conscious is as that in the red and yellow. They ap- 
proach nearest to the consciousness of the truth that they 
are only recipients of life ; they are least in their own esteem, 


_ but greatest in the kingdom of the heavens. 


But what has been said has been deduced from the con- 
sideration of a pure or continuous spectrum. No spectrum, 
however, from any sun, any source of life and light, is per- 
fect. The continuous band of heat and light is marred by 
innumerable dark lines. Thus, we receive here but a por- 
tion of the sun’s light and heat. Large portions of it are 
absorbed by the presence in the sun’s atmosphere of a series 
of elements, chiefly metallic, in a gaseous state. It is as if 
each earthly material in this atmosphere acted as a screen 
to prevent a certain portion of the energy from radiating 
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outward. In this screening or absorption of light there is 
perfect order, that is, each chemical element absorbs a 
particular part or parts, shown by fine black lines in the 
spectrum, and never varies. The cumulative effect of this 
screening shuts off a considerable portion of radiant energy 
from the sun. In some stars this is greater than in others. 
Some are much screened at the blue end and appear as red 
in color, others have the red and blue much absorbed and 
appear yellow, while others are almost altogether obscured 
by absorption. | 

Without going into the details of this absorption by earthly 
materials in the solar atmosphere, the following very general 
suggestion as to the significance of this wonderful fact is 
humbly offered. We know that the societies in heaven ap- 
pear at a distance as stars. Now there are doubtless atmos- 
pheres surrounding these stars in correspondence with the 
states of the angels in these societies. And we cannot sup- - 
pose that the light passing through them, borrowed from 
the sun of heaven, proceeds from them all alike or in equal 
purity. There are things belonging to their proprium, of 
the earth, earthy, which doubtless qualify their reception of 
life from the Lord and its consequent outflowing. And that 
which is of themselves and qualifies their reception of life 
constitutes the difference between them, the difference be- 
tween the glory of one sun from another sun. As the light 
passes through them and proceeds from them it is qualified 
by these specific human characteristics, just as the light and © 
heat from our sun are qualified in their passage earthward 
by the presence of these earthly elements in its atmosphere. 

And may not this be applied to individuals as well as to” 
societies? If so, then a new and most powerful significance 
attaches to these divine words: “They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever.” 
(Dan. xii. 3.) | 
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THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


In considering the Sermon on the Mount we will first 
take up the external features of its utterance — the features 
having immediate reference to time and place. With respect 
to time there is a very general consensus of opinion among 
the gospel harmonists that it was spoken after the second 
Passover, somewhere near thé middle of the Lord’s earthly 
ministry. This opinion is based upon the identity between 
the discourse as given in Matthew and the similar discourse — 
found in Luke. That the two are identical is the almost 
universal opinion of the commentators. The reasons for 
this view are well summarized by Robinson, in his Harmony 
of the Four Gospels, as follows : — 


1. The choice of the twelve by our Lord, as His ministers and wit- 
nesses, furnished an appropriate occasion for this public declaration re- 
specting the spiritual nature of His kingdom, and the life and character 
required of those who would become His true followers. Luke ex- 
pressly assigns this as the occasion; and although Matthew is silent 
here and elsewhere as to the selection of the Apostles, yet some pas- 
sages of the discourse as reported by him seem to presuppose their 
previous appointment as teachers; see MATT. v. 13, 14; Vii. 6. 

2. The beginning and end of both discourses, and the general course 
of thought in both, exhibit an entire accordance one with the other. 

3. The historical circumstances which follow both discourses are the 
same, namely, the entrance into ——— and the healing of the Cen- 
turion’s servant. — 


He cia the main objection urged against this view — 


‘that Matthew’s report contains much that is not found in 


Luke, while Luke adds a few things not found in Matthew— 
by suggesting that, — 


Matthew was writing chiefly for Hebrew Christians; and it was there- 
fore important for him to bring out, in full, the manner in which our 
Lord enforced the spiritual nature of His dispensation and doctrine, in 
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opposition to the mere letter of the Jewish law, and the teaching and 
corrupt practice of the Scribes and Pharisees. 


While,— 


Luke was writing mainly for Gentile Christians, and so dwells only 
upon those topics which < are of practical importance to - whether Jew 
or Gentile. 


As to the place from which the sermon was spoken, there 
is also a very general agreement among those who have 
made a study of the subject. Kurn Hattin, three or four 
miles west of the sea of Galilee, seems to meet all the con- 
ditions of the text. Between the two high knolls, or horns, 
which give the mountain its name, we have “the level 
place incorrectly called “the plain to which the Lord 
“came down,” as recorded in Luke. This slightly hollowed 
plateau forms what Mr. Worcester in his “ Journey in Pales- 
tine” calls “a quiet, protected amphitheatre in the high 
mountain,” and thus fulfils the apperenny diverse statements 
of the two gospels. 

Before proceeding to examine in more interior light this, 
the longest but one of all the Lord’s discourses, it is inter- 
esting to notice the ready comparison which several of the 


literal commentators institute between its utterance and the 


giving of the commandments from Sinai. 

Dean Farrar, for example, in his commentary on Luke, i in 
the Cambridge Bible series, calls Kurn Hattin “the new and 
more blessed Sinai,” and in his “Life of Christ” enlarges 
upon the idea, presenting in some detail “the contrast be- 
tween the delivery of this sermon and the delivery of the 
law on Sinai.” The author, too, of the commentary on 
Matthew, in the Cambridge series, speaks in like manner, 
pointing to the mount of Beatitudes as “the Sinai of the 


Law,” and referring to the words in Psams Ixxii. 3: 


«The mountains shall bring peace to the people and the 
little hills in righteousness.” 
: ne now to view the whole subject from the vantage- 
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ground afforded us by our teachings respecting the nature 
and quality of the Divine Word, a new light at once falls 


upon its every feature. Without disparaging any intelligent 


study of the order and sequence of the various events of 
the Lord’s ministry, or any proper endeavor to harmonize the 
literal ‘statements of the several gospel records, we must 
never lose sight of the vital fact that through these records, 
as they stand, we are to-day permitted to hear the Lord 
speaking to us. We may be sure that the order and form 
in which they come to us, is that through which they can 
reach and address us most effectively. The order of the 
gospel record as we have it—the sequence of events as 
there set down —is a part of the Lord’s Word. There is 
unquestionably a deep reason why in the gospel as given by 
Matthew the sermon on the mount should stand just where 
it does—as if spoken very early in the Lord’s ministry. 
And there is a like reason why what appears to be another 
version of the same discourse should occupy a much later 
place in the record of the Lord's life and ministry given us 
through Luke. And the same holds true with respect to 
the differences between the two records of the discourse. 


_ They are not accidental, are not due —at least in their es-- 


sential form—to different reports given; but they come 


from the fact that the Lord needed these varying forms as a 


means of addressing Himself to us with greater fulness. In 
each gospel record the Lord appears clad in a somewhat dif- 
ferent robe of truth, each robe presenting to our view His 
person and character in a somewhat different aspect. 

In this light it becomes intensely interesting to read this 
sermon in the place which it occupies in Matthew. It there 
appears as the first discourse uttered by the Lord. In the 
fourth chapter we have the Lord’s responses to the tempter ; 
we have the statement that He went forth from His home in — 
Nazareth, and began to preach saying, “Repent; for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” that besides preaching 
“the gospel of the kingdom,” He taught in the synagogues 
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and healed all manner of sickness and disease among the 
people; but the first direct discourse given to us is that 
which is recorded in the fifth and following chapters. Every 
feature of the utterance of this discourse as here given 
seems to exalt it and to give it a place peculiar to itself as 


the distinct inauguration of a new dispensation of truth. 


The Lord goes up into a mountain — He rises to the heights 
of the divine love which was in Him, and which He came 
to reveal. He sits, thus indicating the fixity, the immuta- 
bility, of the teaching He was to give. He opens His 
mouth, that the love which burned within him for expression 
might come forth in wise and fitting forms of thought. 

And the first word which He speaks is “ Blessed.” In 
this word we discern the key note of the gospel, the good 
tidings, which He came to bring. Of the earlier Scriptures, 
which the Lord designates in this discourse as the law and 
the prophets, the decalogue was the beginning. The old 
testament revelation of truth was inaugurated by the utter- 
ance of the ten commandments, spoken from the rugged 
_ height of Sinai, and afterward written upon the tables of 
stone which were deposited in the ark. The key-note of 
these is found in the announcement of Jehovah as a God 
of deliverance from enslaving evil, through obedience to the 
stern law which says, “Thou shalt not.” All the circum- 
stances which attended the giving of these initial words of 
the older Scriptures, were in harmony with their forbidding 
character. The thickly clouded and smoking mountain, the 
thunders and lightnings proceeding from it, the voice of the 
trumpet sounding long and growing louder and louder, the 
bounds set up to keep the people back — everything con- 
nected with it tends to emphasize the low external character 


of the state which can be approached only through the law | 


of prohibition and the fears which that law tends to awaken. 
It is a state which the Lord can only reach afar off, by veil- 
ing His real presence in the thick clouds which enyiron those 


whom He would approach. Hence He says of this approach © 


to the people of Israel :— 
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Lo, I come unto thee in a thick cloud that the people may hear when 
I speak with thee and believe thee forever. (EXOD. xix. 9.) 


It was necessary, then, that the truth should be thickly 
clouded by earthly exhalations and appearances in order that 
the people might be led to hear it and, in some measure, to - 
obey it. 

_ And in the giving of the blessings, which here appear as 
the initial utterances of the New-Testament revelation, it is 


not less true that all the attendant circumstances were in 


harmony with their character and suited to the state they were 
designed to reach. Here we have the Lord’s open, instead 
of His hidden presence; we have the lifting up of the light 
of a benign, loving countenance, in the place of the clouds, 
the thunders, and the lightning ; we hear the gentle tones of 
a friendly, winning voice, instead of the startling notes of the 


_ trumpet growing louder and louder; we behold a gracious, 


fatherly form, seated upon the green slope of the mountain, 
and drawing His disciples to Him, in the place of an awe- 
inspiring presence, enthroned in darkness upon the mountain 
top and hedged in by bounds away from which the —_ 
shrank in fear. 

And still the Lord had not “come to destroy the law... 
but to fulfil.” The revelation from Sinai had emphasized in 
its every feature the terrible consequences of disobedience 
to the divine laws of life; the revelation from the mount of 
beatitudes emphasized in its every feature the blessed results 
of obedience to those laws. In the one case the Lord was 
seen as He must appear to the wilfully disobedient, in the 
other He was seen as He will appear to the lovingly obedi- 
ent —to those who through a faithful doing of the com- 
mandments have entered somewhat into the life to ~doamaes 


those precepts mark the way. 


Under this view, we find, in the beatitudes, a distinct re- 


utterance of the commandments of the decalogue. That 


these precepts are blessings — blessings in disguise to the 
states which they immediately address— cannot be for a 
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moment doubted. Very plainly are we taught, in connec- 
tion with their rehearsal in Deuteronomy, that, — 


The Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, to fear the Lord our 
God, for our good always, that He might preserve us alive as it is this 
day. (vi. 24.) 


And very beautifully are we taught in the Psatms (cxxxiii. 
3), that “the blessing” which the Lord commanded upon 
the mountains of Zion is “life forevermore.” 

Every commandment we recognize as a distinct precept 
pointing to a distinct realization of life, and so to a distinct 
blessing.. And when we find the Lord in the opening words 
of the opening discourse of His ministry uttering ten bless- 
ings, and following the utterance by significant references to 
. His coming as a fulfilment of the Sinaitic law, we can but 
presume that in these beatitudes the Lord does present us, 
in definite’ form, the decalogue as seen upon its reverse, or 
heavenly side. As in the closing beatitude of the Word, 
“Blessed are they that do His commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city,” we have the sum of the resulting 
blessedness placed over against a general obedience to all 
the commandments, so are we to regard each of the ten 
beatitudes spoken by the Lord as portraying the specific 
result of obedience to that commandment which holds a 
corresponding position in the decalogue. 

The existence of this parallelism may be amply confirmed 
by a careful comparison of the blessings with the command- 
ments when each is viewed in the light of its deeper mean- 
ing. If we place the first of the commandments beside the 
first of the blessings we .can see, almost at a glance, that 
the one bears an essential relation to the other. In obeying 
the precept, “Thou shalt have no other gods before Me,” 
we must be in the earnest endeavor to subordinate our wills 
and our cherished opinions to the dictates of the Lord’s will 
and the Lord’s wisdom. We must steadily shun the ten- 
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dency to make self and what pertains to self supreme, to 
the end that the Lord and what proceeds from Him may 
hold the first place within us, and give quality to whatever | 
goes forth from us. 

This is a matter of primary and vital importance, for if 
we look to self —if self come in before the Lord and usurp 
the place He should hold — then all our obedience, however 
perfect it seem, must be tainted with self-seeking. Hence — 
the Lord’s injunction when in the flesh was: “If any man 
wills to come after Me, let him deny himself” (Marr. xvi. 
24). In following the Lord in the regeneration the denial — 
of self comes first. 

The precept of the decalogue which requires ‘the subordi- 
nation of self, is the first commandment because it is primary 
to all the rest and so enters into and gives quality to all the 
rest. And now as to the first of the blessings. How plain 
it is that the state which results from genuine obedience to 
the first commandment is that which is indicated in the first 
blessing — we become “poor in spirit.” We become child- — 
like. We cease to think that we live of ourselves, or that 
we have any possession of our own. We see clearly that we 
have life only to the degree that we become open to the 
Lord to receive it. And in this state it is possible for us to 
realize the blessing promised to “the poor in spirit,” that 
“theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of heaven © 
-always flows in where there is room to receive it. Every 
“angel has the whole of the kingdom of heaven at his dis- 
posal. It is all his to use, to utilize, and so to enjoy. “For 
the Lord God is a sun anda shield . . . no good will He 
withhold from them that walk uprightly” (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11). 
_ The angels all walk uprightly, they all look up for life and 
light, and the reason is that they are all poor in spirit. And 
all who, by obeying the commandment that forbids having 
any other gods before the Lord, have become poor in spirit, 
may realize the peace, and quiet trust, and the fulness of 
satisfaction in the faithful doing of use, which make the es- 
sentials of the kingdom of heaven within the mind. 
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And now we must see that the first blessing holds that 
place because the good which it brings to view is a primary 
good which must enter into the realization of all the other 
beatitudes. Hence it bears a like relation to the other bless- 
ings that the first commandment holds to the other com- 
mandments. <A like comparison, with not less striking re- 
sults, may be instituted between each of the remaining 
commandments and the corresponding blessings. 

Regarding the blessings as a reiteration, upon a higher 
plane, of the commandments of the decalogue, we are pre- 
pared to see how all the discourse that follows takes quality 
and form from these opening utterances. Indeed, in the 
remainder of this sermon, may we not see the entire Word 
of the Old Testament epitomized and lifted onto a height 
corresponding with that occupied by the beatitudes ? 

- With this thought in mind, let us briefly glance at the 
portion of it which immediately follows the blessings. It 
is plain that the unfolding of the good to which the com- 
mandments directly point, must lead to the disclosure of a 
similar good to be realized in the fulfilment of all outward 
righteousness. Therefore such righteousness is not to be 
looked upon as perfunctory or propitiatory, but is to be re- 
garded of value only as it keeps in view that which is inward 

True discipleship implies an affection for truth as a means 
to the attainment of the good of life. Truth without such 
desire for good cannot but, ultimately, prove insipid and 
savourless. 

Truth as light and as compacted into a city of faith, must 
be exalted in the mind in order that everything within us 
shall look up to it and cause the feet to turn toward it that 
the city of truth may become to us a city of habitation. 

The spirit of obedience will be as apparent in the observ- 
ance of the least commandments as it is in the greatest. 
Divine truth is a whole, and whoever really seeks to conform 
to it will conform to it in its wholeness — will recognize its 
entire holiness, - | 
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Outward righteousness separated from inward righteous- 
ness, no matter how full and exact it may be, must leave one 
without the kingdom of heaven; for in that kingdom it is 
the spirit of obedience that is everywhere dominant. 

Hence the measure of one’s keeping the vital precepts 
which forbid murder and adultery, is found not in the ob- 
servance of their mere letter, but in the respect shown for 
their inlying spirit. Thought is inward sight, will is inward 
act, and so the offending eye must be plucked out and the 
offending hand cut off, if one would be —- or really, 
obedient to these precepts. 

Why is swearing forbidden except that it indicates a state 
opposed to that simplicity and sincerity which lays us open 
to the blessings of heaven? We are unwilling to see the 
truth and so we demand external confirmations of it. Even 
the need of reasoning about matters of faith comes of evil, 


_ for were the heart and intellect open heavenward, we should 


discern the truth at a glance and say, “yea, yea,” to every 
Word of the Lord, and “nay, nay,” to every ns 
word, 

The other side of the law of retaliation is, that as we give 
so can it be given unto us. Use is the measure of reception, 
and in use lies the blessing of life. As far as the law of 
use governs, personal enmity will cease and there will be 
readiness to reach forth wisely helpful hands to enemies as 
well as friends. For the heavenly Father gives of His good 
and His truth to all men whether they receive or repel His 
gifts, and those who would be His children are to be perfect 
as He is’ perfect — that is, as He isa perfect Father they 
are to be perfect children to Hin, faithfully reflecting in 
their finite measure the life which He imparts. 

We have given these concise illustrations for the purpose 
of confirming the positions taken, that the beatitudes are a 
distinct reutterance of the commandments of the decalogue, 
and that, as the beginning of the series of teachings which 
constitute the Sermon on the Mount, they enter definitely 
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— into all that follows.. We have gone far enough for the pur- 
pose directly in view, and, perhaps, as far as the limits of a 
paper of this kind should take us. There remains, however, 
one passage in tthe second division of the discourse, which, 
from the practical place that it holds in orderly daily life, 
and the peculiar relation that it bears to the beatitudes as 
we have viewed them, yet demands a somewhat careful ex- 
amination. This isthe Lord’s Prayer. This prayer as given 
in Luke is in direct response to the request of the disciples 
to be taught to pray. And while no such request appears 
in the letter of the sermon as found in Matthew, we cannot 
doubt that the presence of the prayer in the place which it 
there occupies in the series of the Lord’s teachings implies 
the existence of the open, prayerful state that would demand 
these petitions as a means of fitting expression. Dividing 
the prayer into ten utterances —as is done in the brief ex- 
planation of it given in the Book of Rites and Sacraments 
in the service of Preparation for the Holy Supper — we can 
hardly fail to see in them a distinct and perfect response to 
the beatitudes spoken at the beginning of the discourse. 
There we have the Lord’s announcement of the especial 
blessings which follow obedience to the ten commandments, 
Here we have a definite reaching out and up to realize those 
blessings in the life. The Lord says: “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven”; and as far 
as we can say from the heart, “Our Father who art in the 
~ heavens,” we in some degree realize this childlike poverty of 
spirit, and thus attain to states of openness toward the 
heavens. 

The Lord says: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted”; and so far as we can sincerely pray, 
“ Hallowed be thy name,” we see, mourn over, and repent 
of our disposition to exalt our own names, and are comforted 
by the clear recognition of the Lord’s human presence in 
everything of our lives which then follows. 

The Lord says: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
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herit the earth”; and as far as we can inwardly say, as we 
look up to the Father in heaven, “Thy kingdom come,” to 
that degree shall we experience the good of this blessing. 
As far as we put aside our self-conceit — our unwillingness 
to be taught and led—so far can we make the truth our 
king, and the Lord’s kingdom can come within us. Then 
are we meek and teachable and able to rule our own spirits 
in the Lord’s name. Very beautifully is all this expressed | 
in the Lord’s injunction: “Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me;-for I am meek and lowly of heart.” (Marr. 
xi. 29.) | 

In like manner can we go through all the ten utterances _ 
of the prayer and discern in each a distinct reaching out 
toward the especial blessing which is seen to stand over > 
against it when the existence of this parallelism is recog- 
nized. 

‘We have viewed the sermon on the mount as a lifting 
up and summarizing of the entire law and prophets — of the 
whole Old-Testament Word. If now we turn to the closing 
utterance of the discourse we shall find this view strikingly 
confirmed. 


Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock. 


We are taught that, — 


“The house founded upon a rock” means the church and the man of 
the church who has founded his doctrine and life upon divine truth, 
which is from the Lord, thus upon those things that are in the Word, 
consequently one who is in truths from good from the Lord. -(Apoca- 
lypse Explained, 411, @.) ) 


«These sayings ” of the Lord are here presented, then, as. 
complete. What is involved in them affords materials for 
the building of the house in which man is to make his eter- 
nal abode — for the rearing up of that heavenly character 
in which man is ultimately to —— perfect, as the Father 
in heaven is perfect. | 
These sayings, therefore — this discourse which comes to 
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us as the beginning of the Lord’s teaching — must summa- 
rize all Divine Truth. Starting with a reiteration of the ten 
commandments, which were the real beginning of the Old 
Testament revelation, they must include in brief form all 
the rest of that revelation. For that which the Lord came 
to “fulfil,” and which is so evidently included in “these say- 
ings,” was not only “the law” but “the prophets ” also. 


NOTE. 


It would naturally be expected that a study of the Sermon on the Mount 
should include some consideration of the differences between the sermon as 
given in Matthew and as it appears in Luke. I have omitted such considera- 
tion for the reason that I have been unable to discover the principles which 
‘must unquestionably underly these differences. In Luke there is a closer, or 
briefer, summarization than in Matthew. There are five blessings in place of 
ten, several of these are abbreviated, by the ommision of important portions..- 
The Lord’s Prayer is transferred to another place in Luke, where it appears 
to have no connection with this discourse. The golden rule is more briefly 
stated, and the statement that “this is the law and the prophets ” is left off. 
While five blessings are omitted in Luke, those which are given are fol- 
lowed by four related woes. ° 

Collateral questions of interest have suggested themselves in the course of 
this study. Such are these: We have the commandments given us in two 
somewhat differing forms in the Old Testament; we have the blessings and 
the Lord’s Prayer given us in two differing forms in the New Testament; 
what is the significance of this? Are these respective pairs definitely related 
to each other? We have traced out a distinct parallelism between the Deca- 
logue as given in Exodus, and the Blessings and the Prayer as given in Mat- 
thew; is there a similar, but less evident parallelism between the Command- 
ments as given in Deuteronomy, and the Blessings and the Prayer as given in 
Luke? 

A comparison of the blessings as given in Matthew with the corresponding 
or similar ones given in Luke tends to confirm the view suggested by Mr. 
Wright, in his interesting essay on the “ Problem of the Four Gospels,” that 
in Matthew we have the truth set before us in its western, or immediately 
practical aspects, while in Luke it is given us in its southern, or more intel- 
lectual form. A general comparison of the two forms of the Prayer, would 
seem to imply a like point of view, especially the omission in Luke of the 
ascription given in Matthew. Still this view, while commending itself as 
likely, in general, to be correct, affords but doubtful answers to many particu- 
lar questions. Under these conditions it has seemed to me better to leave 
the main paper untrammelled by the endeavor to explain interesting, and un- 
questionably significant diversities, in a way that I should feel to be somewhat 
speculative. 


WILLIAM H. MAYHEW. 
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SOURCE OF THE CHRIST IN ANCIENT MYTHS. .. 


For the source of the truth contained in ancient myths, 
we must go back to prehistoric man and his times. Though 
the opening chapters of Genesis, as far as the twelfth, are 
not literal history but symbolic of spiritual things, yet they 
show that a civilization existed among the men of whose 
spiritual states they treat. Cain tilled the ground, and Abel 
was a keeper of sheep, which implies a knowledge of certain. 
industries. After Cain killed his brother, he feared that 
every one who found him would slay him, which indicates a 
sentiment against murder, embodying itself in laws govern- 
ing society. Cain builded a city, which implies a civilization, 
with some knowledge of the arts. Not that these opening 
chapters are given to treat of such civilization, but they 
derive some of their literal expressions therefrom. They 
have their literal basis in it. 

In the midst of that most ancient civilization, there was 
developed a church which, as it was the first church on earth, 
is called the most ancient church. This church is called, in 
the Word, Adam, or the Adamite, and consisted of a numer- 
ous people inhabiting the country from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates. Their history is symbolically given in the first 
three chapters of Genesis — their rise by the ascending days 
or stages of creation, their perfection by. the life in Eden, 


and their decline by the fall into sin, spoken of in the third _ 


chapter. This fall did not occur at once, but through many 
generations. At first certain ones inclined to time and sense 
instead of to spiritual things — to walk by sight instead of 
by faith. Inclination at length became choice or sin, choice 
long indulged formed habit, and habit in their posterity 
became hereditary evil. Thus evil entered the world. 

The people of that most ancient church had no written 
Word or Bible. They had open intercourse with the spirit- 
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ual world, and perceived on the instant what every natural 
object signified. Thus nature was to them an open Bible, 
from which they read lessons of that spiritual world which 
was behind it. Immediately after their decline into sin and 
evil, the promise was given them, from the spiritual world, 
of the Saviour to come. This promise was not given ina 
style adapted to the practical mind of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, but in the correspondential style to which their oriental 


mind was accustomed, and which they would at once under- 
stand : — 


I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed. It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. 
(GEN. iii. 15.) | 


The people of that first church were of such a genius that 
they could not deceive. Their will and understanding were 
not separated but conjoined. They could not think one 
thing and will another. What they thought they willed, and 
what they willed they thought. Will and understanding 
acted as one. Hence, after they fell away into evil, no 
amount of instruction in their understandings would regen- 
erate them, or restore them to a state of innocence. 

Hence, in the divine providence, that dispensation came 
to an end, and from a remnant in the church, and innocent 
gentiles out of it, a new church was formed, whose members 
were in such a state that the will and understanding could 
be separated, and the understanding instructed in the truth, 
and enabled to influence and lead the will, and so regenerate 
man. This second church is called in the Word, Noah, who, 
like Adam, was not a person but a great people; and whose 
sons, and their descendants the patriarchs who lived so long, 
were not individuals but populous branches of the Noachic 
church. This second church, unlike the first, had a written 


Word. Those among them who are meant by Enoch, col- 


lected the correspondences which were already known, and 
wrote them out and formed doctrines therefrom. | Hence 
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arose the Word or Bible of the Noachic or second church. 
This was a church of the intellect which led the heart, 
whereas the former was a church of the heart which led the 
intellect. Its members did not have the perception of the 
former church, but from their Scriptures they learned the © 
science of correspondences, and knew the inner meaning of 
natural objects. Their Bible contained historicals, like our 
Old Testament, and also prophecies ; especially prophecies 
concerning the coming of the Lord to earth. To the ancient 
or Noachic church, and also to the most ancient or Adamic, 
as soon as its members fell into evil, it was revealed that the 
Lord in the far future would be incarnated on this earth, 
together with all the essential particulars of His coming. 

At length this second church too fell away into evil, and 
perished in different countries at different times—in the 
ruin of Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities of the plain, in 
the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea, and in the 
destruction of the Canaanites by the conquering Israelites. 
Declining into evil, they lost the spiritual knowledge of what 
the objects of nature signified, and began to worship the | 
things themselves, without regard to their spiritual meaning. 
Hence arose idolatry in different nations. Their sacred 
Word was lost, and ever since has been hidden away some- 
where in ancient Tartary, and sometime may be discovered. 
That ancient Word is several times referred to in our Bible, 
as the writings of the ancients, the parables and dark say- 
ings of old, the book of the wars of the Lord, the annunci- 
ations, the book of Jasher, and so on. | | 

From those two prehistoric churches,.a knowledge and 
expectancy of the incarnation of the Lord on earth spread 
among all nations, and there we find vestiges of that knowl- 
edge to-day, in all the so-called heathen religions, written 
and unwritten. The Scriptures of the ancient or Noachic 
_church contained many prophecies of the future incarnation 
in a virgin of the Son of Man, just as our Scriptures do. 
The people of that church knew this, believed it, were famil- 
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iar with it. From them came the dispersion, the peopling 


of different countries, and the founding of nations. The 
people of the Noachic church were scattered abroad, as we 
learn from the tenth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, which, 
though not literal history, nevertheless have a basis in fact ; 
and they took with them, wherever they went, the prophecy 
of a Saviour in future time to be incarnated in a virgin. 
This prophecy, though in distorted form, found its way into 
the different religions of the earth, and there to-day we 
find it. 

Among the Scandinavians of the North, Odin is the su- 
preme God. Baldr, his son, is the shining god, who is also 
called “the Good,” “the Beneficent Saviour.” He descends 
into the regions of darkness to wrestle with infernal powers. 
He is the glory of Odin, and one cannot read of him with- 
out having suggested to his mind the saying of the apostle 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ : “Who, being the bright- 
ness of His [God’s] glory, and the express image of His 
person.” Now Baldr was the son of the Supreme Odin by 
the goddess Frigga, and it is a fact that among the Scandi- 
-navians the worship of Frigga was at length transferred 
to the Virgin Mary. It is in vain to attempt, as some writers 
on Mythology have done, to explain Baldr as meaning the 
sun, and his descent into the regions of darkness as being 
the going down of the sun at night. The truth is that here, 
in this old Scandinavian myth, we find the doctrine of the 
Lord’s descent into, and his battles with infernal powers, 
which doctrine came originally from the Noachic and Adamic 
churches. 

Among the mythological systems of America, the virgin- 
born God is no less clearly recognized. Among the savage 
tribes his name and origin are of course involved in much 
confusion, but among the more advanced nations he occupies 
a well-defined positon. For many ages before the landing 
of Columbus, the ancient Mexicans worshipped a Saviour 
whom they called Quetzalcoatle. He was born of a pure 
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virgin. An angel from heaven announced to his mother that 
she should bear a son without connection with man. The 
_ virgin mother was styled, “The Queen of Heaven,” and was 
the subject of a Mexican hieroglyph. She had two sisters. 
The three being alone in the house when they perceived the 
messénger from heaven, two of them died of fright, and 
the third became the mother of Quetzalcoatle. Dr. Daniel 
Brinton, in his “ Myths of the New World,” says :— 


The central figure of Toltec_mythology is Quetzalcoatle. Not an 
author on ancient Mexico but has something to say about the glorious 
days when he ruled the land. No one denies him to have been a god. 
He was born of a virgin in the land of Tula. (pp. 180, 181.) 


How this doctrine was brought from the eastern hemi- 
sphere to the western — whether by some who braved the 
seas like the Norsemen of the earlier centuries, or by cross- 
ing on the fabled Island of Atlantis, now submerged by the 
ocean, or by the north across Bering Strait, it matters 
not. It is certain that among the very earliest —the pre- 
historic — races of America, there prevailed, though in dis- 
torted form, the same doctrine of the incarnate Saviour that 
was known to the Adamic and Noachic churches. We find it 
everywhere — among the Mayas of Yucatan, in Colombia, in 
Nicaragua, in Guatemala, in Brazil, and even among the 
semi-agricultural and savage tribes of North America. 

Turn now to the country of Egypt where we find A®scu- 
lapius, of Egyptian or Phoenician origin, whose worship was 
first established in Egypt, and thence adopted and domesti- 
cated in Greece. He received the title, “The Good Sa- 
viour,” which was given him by Eusebius, a Christian 
Father. He was born of Apollo by Koronis, the daughter 
of a Thessalian prince. At his birth his mother died, but 
the father saved the child, and took him to Mount Pelion, 
and gave him in keeping to the famous physician, Chiron, 
_ who carefully instructed the boy in the healing art. The 
pupil soon excelled his master, working miracles with his art. 
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His successes injured no one but Pluto, the god of the 
spirits of the dead, who complained to Zeus, and Zeus slew 
*sculapius with a thunderbolt. At this, Apollo was indig- 
nant, and was silent only by being banished for a time from 
Olympus, the home of the gods. Aésculapius, after death, 
was deified, temples were built to him, worship was offered 
- to him, his aid invoked, and communications received from 
him through oracles. 

In writing of these myths, we do not claim to give an 


exact explanation of particulars. What we offer is rather 


- suggestive than otherwise. Yet, in the myth of A®sculapius 
there is something much like the birth of the Lord froma 
virgin. He was born “on the Mount of Myrtles,” which is 
much like “the Mount of Olives.” His doing good to all 
_ is much like the Saviour’s, “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” The Saviour also was called, “ The Great Physician.” 
_ 48sculapius injuring only the kingdom of Pluto, is much like 
the Lord’s battle with and subjugation of the hells. Per- 
haps his being killed by a thunderbolt from Zeus, was sug- 
gested originally by the doctrine of the crucifixion of the 
Lord. The complaint of Apollo at the same, and his being 
banished for a time from Olympus, remind us of the dark- 
ness which followed the crucifixion. And the deification and 
- worship of sculapius remind us of the worship afterwards 
ascribed to the Lord. Here, then, is another instance of the 
knowledge of the incarnation having strayed into Egypt, and 


thence into Greece, from the Adamic and Noachic churches. - 


In Greece also we have Hercules, who was the son of 
Zeus by Alkmene. Hera, or Juno, the female power of 
heaven, hated him. But Hermes, by command of Zeus, 
carried the babe to Olympus and put it in Hera’s breast, 
without her knowing whose child it was. From this divine 
milk Hercules drew his god-like strength. His first exploit 
was that of destroying, while yet a babe, two serpents which 
Hera sent to destroy him in his cradle. Later he slew the 
Lernzan hydra — a huge serpent with nine heads, even the 
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odor of which was fatal to those who smelled it. It is re- 
markable that there are labors assigned to Hercules even 
before his birth. Though born but a short time before the 
Trojan war, Virgil, in the eighth book of the Atneid, makes 
him to have assisted the gods in the overthrow of the rebel 
giants, which occurred long before the Trojan war. This is 
regarded by some writers on Mythology as one of the most 
mysterious points in all the Mythology of the ancients. But 
it is not mysterious ; for Hercules is no other than the Lord, — 
whose power was felt on earth long before His’ incarnation 
in a virgin. Is not Hercules being hated by Juno, like the 
Lord being hated by the power represented by Satan, which 
was manifested through Herod? Is not his being carried to 
Olympus to escape harm, like the flight of the Lord into 
Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod? Is not his slaying 
the serpents and the hydra, a vestige of the most ancient 
doctrine that the seed of the woman would bruise the ser- 
pent’s head? Indeed, is not the fabled rebellion of the 
giants against whom Hercules assisted the gods even before 
he was born, a corruption of the ancient doctrine that the 
Adamic church —the children of heaven — afterwards be- 
came giants, as stated in GEN. vi. 4? that is, giants in wick- 
edness, whom the Lord overcame ages before His incarna- 
tion? Even Dr. Parkhurst, in his “ Hebrew Lexicon,” says 
that, though the twelve labors of Hercules are usually inter- 
preted as referring to the passing of the sun through the 
twelve zodiacal signs, they have a still higher view, and were ~ 
originally designed as emblematic memorials of what the © 
Son of God and Saviour of the world was to do and suffer 
for our sakes. 3 | 
In India, one of the god-begotten and virgin-born Saviours 
is Buddha, who was born of the virgin Maya or Mary. The 
incarnation of Buddha was brought about by the Holy Ghost 
who descended in.the form of a white elephant, the symbol 
of power and wisdom. Again, there is Chrisna, the very 
name suggesting that of Christ, for the two are spelled 
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nearly the same. Says Sir William Jones, the Oriental 
scholar : 7 


In the Sanscrit Dictionary, compiled more than two thousand years 
ago, we have the whole story of the incarnate Deity born of a virgin, 
and miraculously escaping in his infancy from the reigning tyrant of the 


country. 


Chrisna when a boy slew the terrible serpent Caliya, with 
‘several other serpents. Here again appears a remnant of 
the great ete, «The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent’s head. 

The above are simply a few instances deine ‘from a vast 
mass of material to be found in the mythologies and relig- 
ions of the world, and which is well worthy a lifetime of 
study. All the religions of the world, written and unwrit- 
ten, contain, in some form or other, the doctrine of the in- 
carnation and birth of the Lord on earth. And they all 
received this doctrine, either directly or indirectly, from the 
church which existed in Canaan before the time of Abra- 
ham, from which it was spread over all the earth. It is 
often very obscure, changed and perverted from its original 
purity, mythical, varied in different countries, but there it is, 
in all its essential features, in all the religions of the world. 

Swedenborg says, speaking from diyine instruction, in 
“The True Christian Religion,” that “the first revelation 
pervaded all the world > (n. 4 I). Again he says, that the 


people — 


Who are not within the boundaries of the Christian world, nor in 
possession of the Word . . . are taught by means of the religion which 
they have in place of the Word, and partly derived from it. The relig- 
ion of the Mahometans is in some respects taken from both the Old 
and New Testaments. In the case of others, their religion is derived 
from an ancient Word which.was afterwards lost. With some, again, 
their religious belief has descended from the ancient church which 
spread very much in Asia, and which was in possession of this ancient 
Word, and was, like the church in our day, divided into a number of - 
sects. From these sources, the tenets of many nations were derived, 
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but in various instances they became, in process of time, more or less 
idolatrous. (Laws of the Divine Providence, Philadelphia Ed. n. 36.) — 
Says Sir Wm. Jones : — | 


I am persuaded that a connection existed ‘between the old idolatrous — 
nations of Egypt, India, Greece, and Italy, long before the time of 
Moses. (Asiatic Researches, Vol. I., p. 259.) 


Says Thomas Maurice :— 


It appears to me that the Hindoos, idolizing some eminent character 
of antiquity, distinguished in the early annals of their nation by heroic 
fortitude and exalted piety, have applied to that character those ancient 


traditional accounts of an incarnate God, or, as they not improperly 


term it, Avatar, which had been delivered down to them from their an- 
cestors, the virtuous Noachidz, to descend amidst the darkness and 
ignorance of succeeding ages, at once to reform and instruct mankind. 
(History of Hindostan, Vol. II., p. 270.) 


All the rays of light in the heathen religions come from 
the Divine Sun which was revealed to the Adamic and No- 
achian churches, and which burst forth in brighter splendor, 
with healing in his wings, at the Birth in Bethlehem. 

Formerly, the sects of the Christian world maintained 
that the doctrine of the incarnation, found in all religions, 
was borrowed from the early nations of the Bible. But 
scepticism replied that this could not be so, because the > 
incarnation-myths of India and China take us back to a 
time long prior to the churches of the Bible; and moreover, — 
geology and archeology show that both the world and man 
are vastly older than the Bible chronology. The sects have 
not been able to answer this, and before the assaults of 
scepticism the doctrine of the incarnation has been dimmed, 
and doubts occasioned in the minds of many whether after 
all it was nota myth. The tendency is to surrender it alto- 
gether, to deny miracle, and to degrade the Word to the 
mere revelation of perception without vision, which all intu- 
itional minds enjoy, to a greater or less degree. This makes 
the Holy Word to be mere literature, nome as is claimed, 
of a high type. This is naturalism. 
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But the New Church comes and says that we are not to 
go by the literal chronology of the Bible; that Adam was 
not a man, but the first church; that the first three chapters 
of Genesis span long ages; that Noah also was not a man, 
but the second church; that the following chapters of Gen- 
esis, up to the twelfth, cover long ages, how long we know 


not ; that those first churches had a knowledge, in all its 


particulars, of the future incarnation; and that from them 
this knowledge spread into all the world, and that the 
heathen nations applied this knowledge to their own heroes, 
and invested them with the sanctity of having been incar- 
nated. 

It 4 time that men retuned to the simple faith of the 
Christian. It is folly to throw away the scholarship of nine- 
teen centuries for the new and untried claims of rationalism, 
and of “the higher criticism.” Men should not be hasty. 
The New Church conserves the best results of scholarship, 
and on a broad and: firm foundation she rears a structure of 
doctrine in which the Christian soul may rest with absolute 


security against the storms of scepticism, and in which he 


may experience the divine reality of salvation from sin and 
communion with the Lord, which so many bright examples 
in the annals of spirituality have experienced before him. 


E. D. DANIELS. 
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THE NEW-CHURCHMAN IN THE WORLD. 


In his spiritual study, entitled “The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” Mr. J. H. Shorthouse causes the Princess Isoline 
to say, — 


I warn you never to join a particular society which proposes, as its 
object, to serve God better than others. You are safer, more in the way 


. of serving God, in the palace. 


This warning was against societies of asceticism. It di- 
rects our attention, however, to the peculiar condition under 
which the New-Churchman enters the world every day of his 
life on earth; for he is sent there by his religion. While 
other religions have called their votaries into seclusion, to 
the cave in the wilderness, to the cell of monastery or con- 
vent, to chapel or cathedral, to seek perfection in the medi- 
tations of solitude, or in the sacraments of penance, prayer, 
and sacred song, the New-Churchman is sent by his relig- 
ion to seek perfection in the world, with all its bustle and 
din of business, with the shoulder-to-shoulder press of its 
eager throngs, and even with the whirl and glee of its recre- 
ations as well as with the solemnities of its public worship. 
What others have been taught as far as possible to shun 
and avoid as foes to their religion, he has been taught to 
seek as friendly opportunities to his. Not in the recluse’s 
cell, then, but in the prince’s palace he is to be safer, more 
in the way of serving God. 

And this is why the particular religious society which he 
joins has escaped the danger referred to in the rest of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s words. It has not had, and never, so far as I 
know, has been accused of having, as its object, “to serve 
God better than others.” To know about God more than 
others it always has claimed. And it remains for others 
only to investigate its knowledge to find out whether the 
claim is true or not. It always courts such investigation, 
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and lays all its books wide open for it. But this being sent 
into the world, to apply his religion to daily life there, keeps 
the New-Churchman always conscious of his own short- 
comings; and to this is added the greatness of the ideals 
which bid -him to be “ perfect, even as his Father in heaven 
is perfect.” The more he learns of that divine perfection 
the more he realizes his own imperfect state, and need of 
humiliation before God. Therefore he is not impatient to 
hear of an Episcopal clergyman, who says, “The lives of 
others are better than their creeds; but your creed is better 
than your life.” Measured by the light which shines down 
upon him from his religion, he must confess that he falls 
short in his service of God more than others who are meas- 
ured by the light they have. 

But there is another reason why this thought of serving 
God better than others is, under divine Providence, shut 
out of his mind. It is because he is taught so constantly 
that every man has, his own place to fill in the economy of 
the Lord’s kingdom, and that no one ever does, or ever can, 
in the least fill another’s place. Hence one man’s service, 
or a particular society’s service, by the nature of things, ad- 
mits of no comparison with that of another. In the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard every one received his penny. 
So all that any one can ever expect to hear at the close of 
earth’s day is his own peculiar blessing; the blessing of 
_ the work which belonged to him, saying: “ Well done, good 

and faithful servant, enter thou into-the joy of thy Lord.” 
It is inconceivable that God should ever compare one man, 
or one society, with another, and say this or that one served 


better. This doctrine of the Grand Man, or of a divinely 


organized humanity, in which of every unit, from the begin- 
ning of creation to endless zons of eternity, the Lord says, 
“I go to prepare a place for you,” forbids the society which 
the New-Churchman joins to “have for its object to serve 
_ God better than others.” It saves it, let us trust, from the 


danger of being jealous and hypocritical in its relations with | 
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other societies. And it sends its member forth into the 
world with confidence in the work that the Lord has for him 
to do there, and with a growing realization that the more he 
_ seeks the divine guidance the more perfectly he will be en- 
abled to find his work and do it. 

Now what could be more practical than such a position as 
this? He is a man with both feet planted squarely in the 
midst of the world, ready to enter into all its affairs. He has’ 
no hesitation about it because his religion justifies him in the 
fullest possible participation in it, telling him not that he is 
permitted, but that he is commanded by his God to enter, 
and work, and enjoy. There are no vows of celibacy to cast 
a shadow of guilt over his thoughts of love; but it is his 
duty to marry, and to have a home and family to cherish, as 
fast as the Lord opens the way. There are no vows of pov- 
erty to cloud his perceptions of the right to acquire riches ; 
but itis his duty to surround himself with the means of 
usefulness and happiness by constant industry. There are 
no vows of obedience to any ecclesiastical authority to fetter 
the use of the freedom and rationality which the Creator has 
impressed upon his soul; but it is his duty to go to the foun- 
tainhead of divine Revelation and of earthly knowledge, and 
drink deep draughts df power — for “knowledge is power ” 
when it is rationally applied to daily life. It is his duty to 
study for himself the problems of his life, and of the age, 
in the light of his religion and of the natural sciences, and 
to choose freely the paths of greatest usefulness and peace. 
There is nothing forbidden, but he is commanded to enter 
and learn to use all in the wisest and best ways, in the ser- 


vice of men, with the assurance that what really serves men © 


serves God, and leads to the position of eternal usefulness 
and joy divinely prepared for him. 

One would suppose that the New-Churchman, then, would 
be, and would be considered, a practical man; and that his 
religion, being wholly an applied religion, would be regarded 
as of all religions the most practical. But a college class- 
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mate, who for several years has been a professor in a theo- 
logical school, and who was formerly successful in preaching 
and in the pastoral care of a church of working men, once 
said to me: “The New Church seems to me like an exqui- 
site bouquet of. mowers, full of beauty and fragrance, but of 
very little practical use.’ 

I was once invited to participate in the cited services 
of what was intended to be an undenominational church; 
but its pastor was a Unitarian. After Baptist, Unitarian, and 
Universalist — had spoken, Iwas introduced as 
follows :— | 


There are two classes of prophetic leaders who help on the world: 
those who with keen, analytic minds divide that which is temporal from 
that which is eternal, and so define ever the newer thought; and those 
of a mystical, passionate devotion, who clothe the old in beauty, chang- 
ing dogma to symbol and picture, and so giving unconscious growth. 
‘We have with us a representative of one of those mystic seers. © 


A few weeks ago I was invited to engage in a public dis- 
cussion with a Roman Catholic and a Labor Leader. The 
question debated was, “ What is the Christian Church do- 
ing for the Laboring Man?” I was to speak for the Prot- 
estants, and was invited to do so first. I urged that Protes- 
tant Christianity renders its proper service to humanity, not 
by forsaking the altar and entering the legislative hall, as 
some labor reformers seem to desire — not by trying to shape 
the course of industrial society — but by appealing to individ- 
ual souls; by leading them to the Lord to receive His 
Word; and thus leavening society with the spirit of Christ, 
and leading it in freedom and reason to do right. I held 
that this Spirit of the Lord operating among us had placed 
the ballot in the hands of the working man, and that now 
it is not for the church to say to him: “ You must vote for 
this man or that measure”; but rather to bid him to think 
and act according to the dictates of his conscience in the 
— light of his religion; to bid him to be a man, an enlight- 
ened Christian man, in the performance of his duties of cit- 
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izenship, instead of turning away from the church, and giv- 
ing himself up to the leadership of party politicians and 
demagogues. This is the substance of what I said; and I 
believe it represents the position of Protestant Christianity 
in America, with regard to industrial problems, and also the 
position of the New Church. 

My Roman Catholic brother followed me sympathetically, 
claiming for his church, however, the credit for all the good 
services that I had attributed to Protestantism, since, as he 
thought, all the movements for liberty and education began 
before the Reformation ; and he urged furthermore the pro- 
priety, and necessity, of the church taking into her hands 
with authority the guidance of the temporal affairs of coca 
viduals and of society. 

I speak of this to call attention to the contrast between 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant attitude towards in- 
dustrial reform. The Protestant would work upon the spir- 
itual plane, and, through the redemption of individuals, would 
seek the redemption of society; but the Roman Catholic 
would work also in the natural plane, and with authority tell 
the individual and the state what must be done in temporal 
affairs. In this respect, you notice, the New Church stands 
with Protestant Christianity. 

The Labor Reform representative rejected the aiane 
of both speakers, holding that the Christian Church in all 
its branches had done, and is doing, nothing for the laboring 
man; hence, turning away from the churches, but not from 
“the lowly Jesus,” laboring men must do for themselves. 
And then I received an unexpected, but to the New-Church- 
man a familiar treatment. What I had said was referred to 
as beautiful, but whollyideal. In other words it was re- 
garded as untrue and unpractical. | 

This, in one form or another, I, suppose, is the way in 
which the New-Churchman is usually received in the world. 
And partly, it seems to me, it is to his credit, and partly 
not. Just as far as the world thinks goodness, honesty, sin- 
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cerity, purity, and justice impracticable, it is to his credit to 
differ from the world. Just as far as the world thinks the 
Golden Rule only ideal, having no practical application to 
business methods, it is to the New-Churchman’s credit to 
be considered an idealist for insisting upon it as a proper 
_ business standard. Just as far as the world rejects the 
Christian religion as having no application to political and 
industrial life, it is to the New-Churchman’s credit to be 
called a mystic for insisting upon it as the only way out of 
increasing corruption and oppression. But it is not to his 
_ credit if he always tells how things are in heaven, without 
- showing how the heavenly order can be made to leaven and 
cast out existing disorders. It is not to his credit if he is 
so wrapped up in the contemplation of spiritual. things that 
he takes no interest in the earthly questions of the day, and 
fails to take sides in the division over them, or to give an 
intelligent reason for placing his voice and vote on one side 
or the other. 3 
And here it may be that the laboring man has a just cause 
of complaint against the New-Churchman, in common with 
churchmen of the Protestant denominations ; for the duties 
of citizenship have not always been given their rightful place 
of importance among the multifarious occupations of earthly 
life. But now it is beginning to be realized that whatever a 
man’s occupation may be, it should be every man’s occupa- 
tion to cast his vote as a citizen, and to cast it intelligently © 
— to put his character into the act as conscientiously as into 
any other act of his life. We are beginning to realize that 
the country has a right to her citizens for civil service in 
times of peace, as she has for military service in times of 
war; that patriotism bids us take up the fasces of the mag- 
istrate or the sword of the soldier with equal promptness to 
meet her needs. The church should remember this when 
she bids the laborer to be a Christian, and cast his vote in 
the light of his religion, instead of blindly following the lead- 
ership of demagogues and spoils politicians. She should 
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first ask herself if she has furnished him with leaders of the 
other kind in order that he may intelligently and in freedom 
follow them — leaders filled with a Christian spirit and a pa- 
triotic purpose. For men must have leaders. The laborer 
must look to some one to instruct him. He lacks the edu- | 
cation and advantages of life and experience, which would 

make it possible for him to do without leadership. If the 
church were to instruct him in spiritual things, and yet fail 
to inspire those who are qualified with a willingness to instruct 
him in the civil problems of the hour, and to become his 
leaders in political contests, how can she justly complain of 
his being left to the mercy and ignorance of demagogues 
and spoilsmen? And least of all, perhaps, should the New- 
Churchman be found remiss in these duties of patriotism, 
for he is taught that the love of country is second only to 
the love of God, and that he who unselfishly loves his coun- 
try in this world, will love the Lord’s kingdom in the life 
after death, for the Lord’s kingdom will then be his country. 

But the Protestant denominations, as a rule, have not 
wished the New-Churchman to be classed with them, any 
more than the Roman Catholics would wish him to be re- 
garded as a genuine Christian without surrendering his free- 
dom and reason at the bidding of the Papal decree. In the 
eyes of the various branches of the Christian Church, as_ 
well as in the eyes of the world, he belongs to a peculiar | 
people. And no one understands so well as he himself, why 
it is so. : 

The Jews of old delighted to think of themselves as a 
peculiar people, in the sense of being the only people chosen 
of God—loved by God as others were not. The Apostolic 
Christians were a peculiar people, perhaps without ever giv- 
ing thought to it, because they were witnesses of the Lord’s 
life and works on earth, and because their minds were filled 
with different conceptions of God, and their lives were dom- 
inated by other forms of service than those of the times in 
which they lived. The New-Churchman is sorry to be re- 
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garded as belonging to a peculiar people. He lives like 
other men. He believes that all other men are just as dear 


to God as himself — that all are infinitely dear — and in this — 


respect he is the opposite of the Jew. But even more than 
the Jew does he accept the Ten Commandments as a cove- 
nant, by keeping which man may be protected and blessed 
by divine power. Unlike the Apostolic Christian he has 
never seen the Lord’s life and works on earth, but he be- 
lieves the witness borne by those who have seen, and accepts 
as divinely inspired the Gospel record of it.. “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed” (JoHN xx. 
29). But he is not peculiar in this, that he accepts the cov- 
enant of the Old-Testament Scriptures as divine, for the 
Jews have done so for centuries; nor that he accepts the 
testimony of the Gospels to the divinity of Jesus, for the 
various denominations of the Christian Church have done so 
in various ways and degrees ever since they were written ; 
but he is peculiar in finding a continuous spiritual meaning 
within the meaning of the letter of both Old Testament 
and New, a Bible about spiritual and divine things within 
the Bible about earthly and human things. In this deeper 
plane of the Holy Word, opened to him by a revelation of 
the great law of correspondence of natural things with spir- 
_itual, he learns to think as angels are taught to think about 
God and His incarnation, ‘about life, death, and resurrection. 
In the light of these deeper truths the seeming inconsist- 
encies and mysteries of the letter are transformed from 
stones of stumbling into powerful confirmations. And, as 
the clouds grow brighter and brighter until finally the sun 
bursts through them to fill the earth with radiance and 
warmth, so the clouds of the letter grow luminous with the 
heavenly light they thus contain, until at length the Lord 
Himself appears glorified even as to His humanity, in every 
jot and tittle of the Law and the Prophets, the Psalms and 
the Gospels, and fills the soul with the radiance of His wis- 
dom and the warmth of His love.- And the New-Church- 
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man declares that this is the true fulfilment of Prophecy — 
that the Lord has thus made His second coming with power 
and great glory ; from the deeper truths of His Holy Word — 
descending into the clouds of the letter, so that every eye 
can see Him —even they who formerly felt constrained to 
deny Him and pierce Him —as the only God of heaven and 
earth. | | 

Now, if this were merely a new interpretation of the 
Scriptures to the intellect, it might be dismissed as beauti- 
ful but fanciful. So it is dismissed early or late by those _ 
who entertain it only with the intellect. But when it is 
applied to life in the world, it makes the Lord in His glori- 
fied humanity the Light of the world with sevenfold splen- 
dor, and there is no mistaking it or escaping it. The man 
who does this knows from experience, beyond a question or 
a doubt, that the Christ has come again, not in the flesh but 
in the spirit and truth of His Holy Word. He becomes a 
New-Churchman and joins a society of peculiar people, whose , 
peculiarity is generally quite misconceived ; but which really 
consists first of all in this, that while all the rest of the 
Christian world are expecting that the Lord will come again 
sometime, they know that He has come again already; and 
hence, that while the rest are in some sense feeling His ab- 
sence, they feel His presence — that while the rest are try- 
ing to live towards Him in heaven, they are trying to live 
with Him on earth. While to others He is Christ crucified, 
risen, and ascended to the right hand of the Father; tothem > 
He is the Christ glorified and One with the Father, the only 
God of heaven and earth, Immanuel, God with us, as well as 
with His heavenly hosts. % 

Now it is true that the whole Christian world is turning 
towards the Lord Jesus in the Gospels with renewed inter- 
est, and, under the unrecognized influence of His Second 
advent, is disposed to exalt Him more and more. Yet it is 
not too much to say, that the particular society to which the 


New-Churchman belongs, is still alone in confessing and 
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worshipping Him in His Divine Humanity, as the only God 
of heaven and earth. The Apostles taught the divinity of 
the Christ. From the days when Thomas bowed his head 
before Him exclaiming, “ My Lord and My God” (JouHN xx. 
28), and Paul wrote, “In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ” (Cot. ii. 9), the Apostolic Church must 
have worshipped Him as God. It was a new conception of 
“God in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” that 
the Apostles had to preach to the men of their day. And 
it is a comfort to behold the men of our day turning from 
the dogmas of the “ Dark Ages ” back to this Apostolic con- 
ception. But ever since the fourth century, when the church 
tried to explain this conception and failed, the need of some 
teaching of how Christ and the Father are one has been 
manifest. To the New-Churchman has been given the means 
of meeting this need at the time when the world. is being 
led to feel it afresh. The distinctive mission of the New- 
Churchman, then, is to add to the Apostolic conception of 
God revealing Himself in Christ, a rational explanation of 
how it is so, and the entirely new conception of the glorified 
Christ revealing Himself in His Holy Word, thus adding to 
the power and grace of His first coming the power and 
great glory of His second advent. 

It is this conception of the Lord in His. Word which . 
chiefly distinguishes the New-Churchman from the world of 
to-day. The internal, spiritual sense of this Divine Book is 
the Sinai from which he receives the Tables of the Cove- 
nant flaming with a new glory. It is the mount in which 
he hears the Blessings fraught with promises of a holier joy. 
It is the mountain in which he beholds the Lord eternally 
transfigured in the midst of His holy angels, and worships 
Him as God alone, Creator, Redeemer, and Saviour of men, — 
“the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and the End, the 
First and the Last.” “Blessed are they that do His com- 
- mandments, that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the city.” _ 
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This peculiar conception follows the New-Churchman into 
the world — into all that he does there and into every earthly 


relation. For in the light of:this spiritual meaning he finds 


the Bible to be not only the Book of the Lord’s life, but also 
the Book of his own life. Having the spiritual meaning of 
this Book laid open, he need not wait for the resurrection 
after death ; but may at once begin to judge himself out of 
the things written in the Book (REV. xx. 12). So all his 


_ days on earth begin to be judgment days. And while he 


thus passes through trials and tribulations, they are not like 
those of the great judgment “iad of which the poets have 
sung, saying :— 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day? 


When shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 


Oh, on that day, that wrathful day 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away. 


THOMAS OF CELANO. 


(Translated by Sir Walter Scott, 1805.) 


While the New-Churchman believes that this great judg- 


ment day occurred historically in the spiritual world more 


than a century ago, when the seals were broken and the 
spiritual meaning of His Holy Word was revealed by the 


‘Lamb of God Himself for the first time to Emanuel Swe- 
denborg; and while he attributes to that great event the © 


rapid changes and wonderful progress which give to these 


days the name of a “ New Era”; nevertheless he believes — 


that every individual must still be judged out of the things 
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which are written in the Divine Book of Life, when they are 
opened and read for him by the Lamb, whether it be in this 
world or the next. But the more diligently it can be at- 
tended to in this world the better, for in this world it is not 


too late to change the motives of one’s character as fast and 


as far as they are found to fall under the condemnation of 
the things written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

Hence while the world goes on with its business and its 
pleasures, heeding not the mighty spiritual things which are 
come to pass in these days, the New-Churchman, if he is 
worthy of the name, lives quietly, humbly among them; 
misunderstood as the first Christians were misunderstood by 
Jews and Gentiles ; called mystic, idealist, dreamer, because 
he finds in the Word of God, as in no merely human book, 
spiritual and divine revealings within the letter ; and because — 
he regards this as an opening of the seals by the Lamb 
Himself; and has learned to see in it the fulfilment of 
Prophecy, and has ‘become a disciple of the Lord in His 
second coming. But while the world is doubting or deny- 
ing a life after death, and even the churches are bidding 
men to make the most of this life, and in trying to establish. 
the kingdom of God here to make it the heavenly goal of 
their earthly aspiration ; the New-Churchman refuses to re- 
gard anything on earth as an end in itself, and uses it only 
as a means to the attainment of some heavenly end in the 


other world —as a means of executing a judgment upon his 


own heart, of finding out what is opposed to God’s will there, 
and of casting it out and shunning it, and so of bringing his 
will into harmony with his Lord’s will, and his affections 
into sympathy with the Lord’s angels. In other words, while 
the thoughts of the world are absorbed in the things of this 
life, the New-Churchman, if he is worthy of the name, is 
filling such thoughts with considerations of the Lord and 
heaven. 

To the world all this must seem ideal and impossible. 
Statements of the relation of the spiritual world to the nat- 
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ural under the law of cause and effect, seem beautiful but 
capable of no practical application to man’s life on earth — 
as beautiful and of as little practical use as a bouquet of 
fragrant flowers. But when these flowers teach men of God’s 


love and wisdom, and lead their souls heavenward, they per- 
form the highest and holiest of practical uses. Let the - 


New-Churchman not be discouraged or deceived by the skep- 
ticism and materialism of the day. The world yet loves 
flowers, and is spending thousands of dollars for them to-day, 
where it spent only hundreds ten years ago. There is a fra- 
grance and a beauty in holy living when it is a humble, self- 
sacrificing, unconscious. devotion to exalted ideals of God 
and heaven, which will always be dearer to the world than 
bread made of earth’s stones. The Lord has something for 
every one of His disciples to do now in His second coming, 
as He had at His first; but now, as then, He will reveal it 
only as a humble task to be toiled with patiently, trustfully, 
with a loving devotion to Him; and to Him alone can be 
known its indispensable value in the building of human 
progress on earth, and of immortal mansions in heaven. It 
was for His disciples in all time that the Lord prayed : — 


They are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. I pray 
not that Thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil... . I in them, and Thou in Me, 
that they may be made perfect in one: and that the world may know 

that Thou hast sent Me. (JOHN xvii. 16, 23.) 


H. CLINTON Hay. 
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THE REFORMATION AND PROTESTANTISM. 


AsusEs like those of the Roman Catholic establishment 


- could not forever continue unresisted. In the very nature 


of things the time would come, sooner or later, when forbear- 
ance would cease to be a virtue. When we contemplate the 
course of events and the extremes to which ecclesiastical 
despotism was carried, our wonder is that the insurrection 


was delayed so long. But we have to remember how differ- _ 


ent were the conditions of life in the Middle Ages from 
those of to-day. All Europe, which at that time included 
the whole of the world’s civilization, was bound, as with 
fetters, by the feudal system. This, as is well known, di- 
vided society into higher and lower classes sharply distin- 
guished from each other. The soil was in the hands of the 
kings and lords, while the common people were mere serfs, 
tilling the land on which they were born, but without possi- 
bility of owning or controlling it. The distinctions thus 
produced were hereditary, and, therefore, fixed and unchange- 
able. Ignorance everywhere prevailed. Learning, such as 
it was, was confined to the priests, and had its headquarters 
in the monasteries. The Roman Catholic hierarchy, being 


- essentially autocratic, was the natural ally of feudal despot- 


ism. In their contests with each other, king and nobles 


_ alike courted the favor of the Church, and bishops and ab- 
‘bots were among the most powerful vassals. The clergy 


were not slow to perceive that their interests were promoted, 
and their authority increased, by the exclusive possession of 
the sources of knowledge ; and they made the most of their 


opportunities. Not only the text of Scripture, but its inter- 


pretation, was kept rigidly to themselves. Communication 
between different countries and different parts of the same 
country was slow and difficult. If ever a condition of hu- 
man affairs seemed absolutely petrified, and beyond all hope 
of change, it was the condition then existing.  —-_ 
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In no passage of the world’s history is the governing hand 
of Providence'more clearly manifest than in the events which 
led to the overthrow of these unpromising conditions. They 


are so numerous that they cannot all be named, and their © 


beginnings are, for the most part, in out-of-the-way and quiet 
places, whence no great results would naturally be expected 


to proceed, Like hidden springs among the mountains they © 


flowed down unperceived, to make green the fields and val- 
leys of a new civilization. Little was it imagined, for ex- 
ample, when gunpowder was introduced into the art of war, 
that the death-knell of feudalism was sounded. Yet such, 
and even more, was the fact. Says a recent historian : — 
While this invention enabled monarchs, by means of peasant armies, 
to destroy the remaining power of the feudal nobility, it also placed in 


the hands of the people an instrument wherewith to check the tyranny 
of kings. (Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, p. 287.) 


Far was it from the thoughts of Faust and Gutenberg 


when they were experimenting with movable types in the 
little city of Mentz, that their humble efforts were the initial 
steps in emancipating the human mind from the bondage of 
ignorance and error. Yet it was even so. The art of print- 
ing would place all the learning of the ancients, all the facts 
of history, all the discoveries of science, and the Word of 
God itself, in the hands of the people, and would, moreover, 
bring them to a full understanding, and into closer relations, 


with each other. Little did Columbus think, when he went 


forth on his eventful voyage, that he was the instrument of 
Providence in preparing an outlet for the free thought of 
Europe, and for weakening the power of the Papacy and 
of all despotism. Yet such, we know, was the result. It 
is beyond our ability to estimate the purely spiritual effects 
which have flowed, and are still to flow, from the — 
isolated circumstance of the discovery of America. 

Thus, in marvellous unexpected ways, the time was genes 
for the Reformation. Disconnected and spasmodic revolts 
against the Church of Rome had been made from time to 
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time, before any general movement began. The Albigenses 
in France, the Waldenses in Italy, the Lollards in Belgium 
and Germany, brought down on themselves the anathemas 
and persecutions of the hierarchy. Huss, of Bohemia, and 
Savonarola, of Florence, dared to place the teachings of the 
Bible in opposition to the assumptions and immoralities of 
the priesthood, and paid the penalty of their courage at the 
stake. The remarkable experience of Wyclif in England 
will also be remembered. In spite of his bold denunciations | 


_of papal doctrines and practices, and in spite of his transla- 


ting the Scriptures into English for the use of the common 
people, he was suffered to die in peace. But his bones did 


not remain unmolested. More than thirty years after his 


death the Council of Constance, by whose decrees John Huss 


_ was burned, denounced Wyclif as a heretic, and ordered his 


body to be removed from consecrated ground. This com- 
mand was executed thirteen years later, by the Pope of Rome 
and the bishop of: London. His bones were exhumed and 
burned and the ashes cast into the neighboring stream. But 
his memory and influence could not be destroyed, as has 
been well said in homely verse :— _ | 
- The Avon to the Severn runs, | 
The Severn to the sea, 


And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be. 


Wyclif, however, and the others of whom I have spoken, 
were but the forerunners. The Reformation, properly so 


called, was ushered in by sturdy Martin Luther. I need not 


dwell on the familiar circumstances of his life, any longer 
than is necessary for a brief recapitulation. Born of poor 
but industrious parents in an obscure district of Germany, 
he yet received a liberal education, and at an early age was 
appointed a professor in the new university at Wittenburg. 
Prior to this time he had taken on himself monastic vows, 


and had spent three years at the Augustinian convent at 


Erfurt. Certain doubts which had been growing in his mind 
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as to the purity and disinterestedness of the Romish priest- 


hood, were strengthened by a visit to Italy in 1510, when he 
was twenty-seven years old. “I would not,” he afterwards 
said, “I would not for a hundred thousand florins have 
missed seeing Rome.” And he repeats these words thrice. 
“T should have always felt an uneasy doubt whether I was 
not, after all, doing injustice to the Pope. As it is, Iam quite 
satisfied on the point” (Michelet’s Life of Luther, Bohn’s — 
Edition, p. 17). But his misgivings on this score brought 
him to a definite conclusion and decisive action seven years 
later. Under the immediate direction of the archbishop of 
Maintz, who acted-from orders of the Roman See, one John 
Tetzel, a Dominican friar, began the sale of indulgences 
throughout Germany. These, as represented by him — what- 
ever may have been their original character — were papal 
promises of absolution from the penalties of sin, no matter 
how enormous it might be. Money was needed at the Vati- 
can; and this was one means of procuringit. Tetzel offered 
his commodity for sale with much ostentation in churches, 
public streets, taverns, and ale-houses ; and his shameless 
proceedings were Luther’s opportunity. On the gate of the 
church at Wittenberg he posted his ninety-five theses, which 
were a vigorous protest against the right and. power of the > 
Pope to forgive sins. In his plain and forcible language he 
openly threw down the gauntlet. The hierarchy was en- 
raged, but he gave expression to the thoughts which were 
in many minds. From that moment the Reformation was 
definitely begun. The date was Oct. 31, 1517. 

At this time, however, Luther had no intention of sepa- 
rating from the Romish Church. Such separation was, in- 
deed, inevitable with a man of his temper and convictions. 
But it came about gradually in the course of subsequent 
events. I need not describe his interview with the Pope’s 
legate, or the other circumstances which led to his excom- 
munication. How he publicly burned the papal bull at the 
gates of Wittenberg, how he was summoned and went to 
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the diet of Worms, how upon his conscience he refused to 
recant, how for his own safety he was imprisoned by the 
Elector of Saxony, how in his imprisonment he translated 
the Bible into the German language, his marriage, his home 
life, his inward wrestlings, his disputes and controversies — 
all these things may be passed over with the bare mention 
of them. Their significance for us consists not in the fact 
that they were the experiences of a noted man, but that they 
hastened, in no remote manner, the advent of Protestantism. 

Of the spread of the new phase of Christianity in other 
countries, especially in England, I shall have occasion to 
speak presently. But now let us pause for a while to con-. 
sider just how far the Reformation affected the deeper 
thoughts of men, and indicated a radical change in their 
condition. One thing is certain, to begin with. It was a 
bold and uncompromising revolt against the papacy, a total 
rejection of the spiritual supremacy of Rome. Every shred 
of doctrine, by which that supremacy had been defended, 
was utterly discarded. The authority of councils was also 
denied. The reformers held that there could be no mediator 
between the individual soul and its Redeemer. Then, too, 
they brought men’s minds again to the Bible, which now — 
thanks to the art of printing — was accessible to every one, 
and could never be taken away. Thus they gave to inde- 
pendent thinking a stimulus, of which no small advantage 
was taken, and which ultimately found expression, among 
other ways, in a great number and variety of sects. They 
sought to reestablish the worship and usages of the Church 
on the basis of her earlier teachings, and they doubtless 
made an effort, or a series of efforts, towards higher and 
better modes of life. 

But, when all this has been said, the fact still remains 
that the Reformation did not reach down to the foundations. 
It was a protest against gross abuses. It was the shaking 


off of the priestly yoke. It effected an immediate improve- 


“ment in the way in which men outwardly lived. It was a 
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needful preparation for still better things which were to fol- 
low. But it failed to restore the spiritual conditions on 
which alone the Church can be permanently established ; for 
it did not lead back to the simple worship of the one God, 
or teach that all happiness consists in keeping His command- 


‘ments. On the contrary, the tritheistic theology of the 


Nicene and Athanasian creeds was distinctly reiterated, and 
peculiar emphasis was laid on certain cognate doctrines which 
had for a long time slumbered in comparative. oblivion. 
Chief among these was the doctrine of justification by faith. 
The reaction from Roman Catholic belief and practices had 
the effect of carrying the Protestants to the other extreme. 
The Romanists had said: “Do good works, especially such 
as will benefit the Church, and you will be sure of eternal 
happiness.” But the Reformers answered : “These works 
are not good; they only fill you with a sense of personal 
merit. Not works of any kind, but faith in Jesus Christ and 
His atoning sacrifice, is your sole means of salvation.” And 
thus, as an offset to the sale of papal indulgences, was fast- 
ened on the Church the dogma of justification by faith 
alone. Luther, so it is said, was ever murmuring and re- 
volving in his mind the text, “‘ The just shall live by faith” ; 
and this he interpreted to mean that a certain form of belief 
is the one passport to heavenly blessedness, lacking which, . 
all men, through the curse pronounced on Adam, rest under 
the sentence of everlasting damnation. The same doctrine 
was distinctly formulated in the “ Confession” drawn up by 
the Protestant representatives at the diet of Augsburg, in 
consultation with Luther and under his immediate influence. 
Though compiled by Melancthon, it was doubtless, to.a con- 
siderable extent, expressed in Luther’s own language. It is 
called the “Augsburg” or “Augustan ” Confession, and was 
the first authoritative declaration of the Protestant faith. It 
consists of twenty-eight articles, all but seven of which re- 
late to points of doctrine. These are presented under such 
heads as “God,” “The Son of God,” “ Original Sin,” and 
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Justification.” The substance of them is, that the son of 
God, or the Second Person in the Trinity, came into the 
world to become a substitute for man, by taking on Himself 
the penalty which was due on account of Adam’s disobedi- 
ence. God the Father was such a Being that His anger 
could not be appeased, or His justice be satisfied, in any 
other way. All men were born in sin, by virtue of the trans- 
gression of their first parents. God condemns them to eter- 
_ nal suffering, from which there is no escape save through the 
Divine Intercessor. The blood shed on the cross, being that 
of an innocent victim, served to wash away the sins of all 
who believe in Him. Having no merit of their own, His 
merit is imputed to them, if only they look to Him with the 
eye of faith. It is folly to imagine that keeping the com- 
mandments can justify them in the sight of God. “The 
position, that good works are necessary to salvation, is to be 
rejected, because it takes away the comfort of the Gospel, 
- gives occasion to doubt the grace of God, instils a conceit 
of self-righteousness, and because they are admitted by the 
Papists to support a bad cause.” Free-will in spiritual things 
does not belong to man; but he is a merely passive subject. 

Declarations like these have a most familiar sound to those 
who are acquainted with the history of Protestant theology. 
In no part have I overstated them, and in some instances 
they are given in the very language of the Lutheran reform- 
ers. The latter, as has been already said, gave birth to no 
- doctrines that were essentially new, but simply brought to 
light old ones which had fallen somewhat out of remem- 
brance. From the beginning, the Romish Church had 
claimed to be the champion of orthodoxy. © The old historic 
creeds —the Nicene, Athanasian, and Apostles’ — were in- 
cluded among its formularies. Whatever errors were em- 
bodied in those creeds, or flowed from them, were likewise a 
part of its belief. Augustine himself, so often quoted with 
approval by Protestant writers, was one of its recognized 
saints. About twenty years after the Augsburg Confession 
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had been framed, the famous Council of Trent was convened 
by Pope Paul III. The manifest object of this council was 
to counteract the growing influence of the Reformation ; 
and not the least significant of its proceedings was a careful 
and elaborate restatement of Roman Catholic doctrine. In 
that statement we find the theory of original sin, and of jus- 
tification by faith, distinctly set forth. 

It was shown in a former paper on Primitive Christianity,* 
that the simplicity of the early Christian belief departed, 
when instead of one God made manifest in Jesus Christ, 
there came into the minds of men the idea of three divine 
persons coexisting from eternity. This idea, which received 
definite expression and general acceptance at the time of the 
Nicene Council, was thenceforth the central and fundamental 
doctrine of the Church. The thoughts entertained on all 
other matters could not fail to be vitiated at this fountain. 
When the conception of God’s unity is lost, the sense of ac- 
countability to Him is of necessity obscured. When He 
stands before the mind’s eye, not as a being one and indivis- 
ible, but as three beings engaged in different functions or — 
offices, the clearness and directness of man’s relationship to 
Him are no longer sustained. Then it becomes easy to con- 
jure up other ways of fulfilling our obligations towards Him, 
than that of a life according to His commandments. And 
this is what came to pass when men adopted the belief that 
their sins are removed by the me‘it and sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, without any effort on their part, and that they are 
saved by faith alone. With-still greater certainty is this — 
effect produced, if it is yet further believed that all created 
beings are the subjects of inexorable fate, veiled under the 
somewhat milder name of divine predestination. Such was 
the teaching of Luther and, in a more pronounced manner, 
of Calvin, both following in the wake of Augustine. The 
only logical outcome of this doctrine and of the doctrine of 
justification by faith, or of the two together, is the practical, 


* See New-CHuRCH REVIEW for October, 1894. 
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if not the avowed, denial of moral venmenaiilitens So has — 
experience proved. The false and pernicious principles, 
which the Romish hierarchy had concealed in the more en-— 
grossing pursuit of its own usurpations, being brought into 
prominence by the reformers, only hindered the progress of 
a true and lasting reformation. History makes plain to all 
impartial readers that the seeds of corruption which were 
sown at the beginning of the Dark Ages continued to grow 
and bear their deadly fruit. Wars did not cease. The am- 
bition of rulers and the rapacity of subjects were not dimin- 
ished. Crimes in the name of religion were still perpetrated. 
If there was less of open violence, there was perhaps more 
deceit and hypocrisy. So that the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, instead of putting an end to the wickedness 
of Christian nations, were, in a very —— sense, its 
culminating period. | 

Such is the position of the New Church on this subject. 
_ Swedenborg lived. between the years 1688 and 1772. The 
son of a Lutheran bishop of Sweden, and an extensive trav- 
eller in all European countries, he had exceptional opportu- 
nities for testing the quality of contemporaneous Christianity. 
From the higher point of view, peculiar to himself, he like- 
wise fearlessly analyzes it. First, he shows on general prin- 
ciples that the tendency to exalt faith above charity, that is, 
above a life of neighborly kindness, is one to which all men 
are, and ever have been, prone. From the beginning of re- 
corded time it has been the source of sore temptation and 
grievous errors in the Church. Every man who, formally or 
informally, takes upon himself religious obligations, is obliged 
to resist its influence. In other words, he must contend 
against the subtle persuasion, that, because he has made 
certain professions of faith, and entered into open and avowed 
relations with the Lord, and goes through the outward forms 
of devotion, he is ¢hereby rendered a special object of divine 
favor, and a sure candidate for heaven. Swedenborg plainly 
shows that this is a most dangerous fallacy, and furthermore, 
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that it was the cancer which, in his day, was eating up the 


very vitals of the Protestant branch of the Christian Church. 
But let me briefly quote some of his own expressions with” 

respect to this matter. In a letter to his friend, Dr. Beyer, 

who has asked for an account of his early life, he says :—_ 


From my sixth to my twelfth year I used to delight in conversing with 
clergymen about faith, saying that the life of faith is love, and the love - 
which imparts life is love to the neighbor; also that God gives faith to 
every one, but that those alone receive it, who practise that love. I 
knew of no other faith at that time, than that God is the Creator and 
Preserver of nature, that He imparts understanding and a good disposi- 
tion to men, and many other things that follow thence. I knew nothing 
then of that learned faith which teaches that God the Father imputes 
the righteousness of His Son to whomsoever, and whenever, He chooses, 
even to those who have not repented and have not reformed their lives. 
And had I heard of such a faith, it would have been then, as it is now, 
above my comprehension. (Worcester’s Life of Swedenborg, pp. 355, 
356. 


Concerning the origin of this false doctrine he speaks in 
no equivocal language, as follows :— | 


But the truth must be told. When a belief in three Gods was intro- 
duced into the Christian Churches, which was. done at the time of the 
Nicene Council, they banished all the good of charity and all the truth 
of faith; for these two are wholly inconsistent with the mental worship 
of three Gods, and the oral worship, at the same time, of one God; for 
the mind denies what the mouth says, and the mouth denies what the 
mind thinks; the result is that there is no belief either in three Gods or 
in one. From this it is manifest that from that time the Christian tem- 
ple has not only cracked open, but has fallen to ruins; and that from 
that time the pit of the abyss has been open, from which has ascended ~ 
smoke like that of a great furnace, and the sun and air have been dark- 
ened thereby, and from it locusts have gone forth upon the earth (Apoc. 
ix. 2, 3). Yes, from that time the desolation foretold by Daniel has be- 
gun and increased (MATT. xxiv. 15). It may be said that the council 
in which so many bishops and laurelled men sat together passed its de- 
cree by unanimous vote; but what confidence can be placed in councils, 
when Roman Catholic councils, also by unanimous vote, established the 
vicarship of the Pope, the invocation of saints, the worship of images 
and bones, the division of the holy eucharist, purgatory, indulgences, 
and soon? And what confidence can be placed in councils, when that 
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of Dort, also by unanimous vote, decreed a detestable predestination, 
and exalted it as the palladium of religion? But, my reader, believe not 
in councils, but in the holy Word, and go to the Lord, and you will be 
enlightened; for He is the Word, that is, the Divine Pte therein. 
(True Christian Religion, 634.) 


* With respect to the essential quality and natural effect of 
the doctrine that man is saved by faith alone, Swedenborg 
utters no uncertain sound. He says :— 


How few there are at this day, who form their lives after the precepts 
of the Decalogue, and other precepts of the Lord, from a religious prin- 
ciple! How few there are at this day, who desire to look thefr own evils 
in the face, and to perform actual repentance, and thus enter upon the 
worship. of the life! Or who, among those that make pretensions to 
‘piety, perform any other repentance than that of the mouth, which con- 
sists in words only, confessing themselves to be sinners, and praying, 
according to the doctrine of the church, that God the Father, for the 
sake of His Son, who suffered upon the cross for their sins, took away 
their damnation, and atoned for them with His blood, would mercifully 
forgive their transgressions, that so they might be presented without spot 
or blemish before His judgment-seat? Who does not see that this wor- 
ship is that of the lungs only, and not of the heart, consequently that it 
is external worship, and not internal ? for it is a prayer for the remission 
of sins, when yet man is not conscious of a single sin that he has; and 
if he did know of any, he would cover it over with favor and indulgence, 
or with a faith that is to purify and absolve him, without any works of 
his. But this conduct may be compared with that of a servant, who 
should go to his master with his ca and clothes bedaubed with soot 
and filth, and say, “Sir, wash me.” Would not his master in such case 
naturally say to him: “ Thou foolish servant, what is it thou sayest? 
See! there is water, soap, and a towel, hast thou not hands of thine own, 
and strength to use them? wash thyself.” Thus also the Lord God will 
say: “ The means of purification are provided by me, and from me also 
thou hast will and power; wherefore use. these my gifts and talents as 
thy own, and thou shalt be purified.” (Brief Exposition, 52.) 


- In other words, the way of life is that which consists in 
shunning evil because it is sin against God, and in doing 
good, because it is of and from Him, not claiming any merit 
to one’s self therefor, but knowing and acknowledging that 
all the power which man has is the Lord’s in him, communi- 
cated as a perpetual gift. The faith which does not lead 
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man in this way, or, what is the same thing, the faith which 

is not joined with charity, is dead and worthless. To restore 
to mankind the true faith, by bringing them back to a state 
of mind and life in which love of the Lord and the neighbor, 
and not the mere opinions which they hold, is recognized as 
essential religion, is the central purpose of Swedenborg’s 
writings. On this, and no other foundation the new Chris- 
tian Church will be established. The fact that Protestant- 
ism was not established on this basis, is what makes a New 
Church necessary. 

The objectionable tenets espoused by Luther were still 
more strenuously urged by Calvin. Distinguished as the 
leader of the Reformation at Geneva, and as a theological 
writer and disputant, the latter exerted an influence hardly 
inferior to that of his great contemporary. His books espe- 
cially were widely known and read in Protestant communi- 
ties, and were among the foremost agencies in determining 
Protestant belief. His stern and relentless character seemed 


strikingly in keeping with his harsh doctrines, of which pre- 


destination, election, and irresistible grace may be called the 
key-notes. That he was utterly intolerant of opinions which 
differed from his own, is shown by his treatment of Servetus, 
who, arrested and imprisoned by his orders, was tried for 


heresy, condemned, and burned at the stake. His teachings, 


however, are not to be wholly condemned. In some respects 
they were altogether salutary, as, for instance, in maintaining 
the right of the Church to perform its functions without in- 
terference from the State. 

All who are acquainted with the history of the Reforma- 
tion in England, know that it was closely connected with 
civil changes and commotions. How King Henry VIII. 
found it for his own interests to arrogate to himself the ec- 
clesiastical supremacy of his realm, and thus to set the Pope 
at defiance, how he suppressed the monasteries, and replen- 
ished his coffers with their wealth, and how, by these and 
other selfish actions the Protestant cause was fostered and 
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strengthened, is an oft-told story. The contentions and vi- 
cissitudes of subsequent reigns are also familiar. But I pass 
over these things, in order to say a few words about the 
Puritans, from whom, by lineal succession, the Church in 
New England has descended. | 

From the beginning of the English Reformation, two dis- 
tinct tendencies were always noticeable. So far as _princi- 
_ ples of doctrine were concerned, there was practical unanim- 
ity. All the reformers stood together on the platform of 
Calvinism. At least, such was their earliest position. But 
in matters of polity, ritual, worship, and usages there were 
wide differences, which, in general, may be classed, first, as 
the tendency to conform, as far as possible, to the old Roman 
Catholic standards, and secondly, the tendency to break en- 
tirely away from established precedents. The former was 
- the course adopted by that branch which, by its formal union 
with the State, has become known as the Church of England. 
Its leaders were anxious to establish a national religion, 
which should, as little as possible, offend the prejudices and 
arouse the opposition of those who were attached to the - 
ancient forms and practices. Accordingly, while they repu- 
diated the Pope, and discarded the worst abuses connected 
with the papacy, they nevertheless retained the episcopal 
order of church government very much as it was before. 
While they discontinued the use of services in the Latin 
language, they yet, in compiling their Book of Common 
Prayer, drew largely from old rituals and breviaries, which 
commended themselves to those who loved the flavor of an- 
tiquity and valued former associations. On the other side 
were men earnest and determined to cut loose from every 
thing that savored of priestcraft, and to accept nothing 
merely because it had the sanction of ancient custom. 
Though they were somewhat divided among themselves — 
some favoring a mild form of Episcopacy, others Presbyteri- 
a1 ism, and still others Independency, or Congregationalism 
— they were all united in their purpose to place no reliance 
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on human tradition or authority, but to follow, as far as pos- 
sible, the pure Word of God. From this circumstance they 
received the name “ Puritans,” which was at first given them, 
perhaps, in derision. 

It is evident that men of this stamp must have possessed 
great strength of character, if they had the courage of their 
convictions. And such, we know, was eminently the case. 
Whether ruling England under the leadership of Cromwell, 
or laying the foundations of a new commonwealth in Massa- 
chusetts, the Puritans never faltered in the pursuit of their 
cherished ideal. Whatever may be our judgment concern- 
ing the conclusions which they reached in matters of church 
polity and usage, we cannot but confess that they were right 
in seeking to be guided by the Word of God, as opposed to 
the thoughts and devices of men. The position they occu- 
pied was the one best adapted to the free and independent 
thinking, which makes a man ready to receive the truth, 
through whatever channel it comes. The ideas engendered 
by Puritanism were the seeds of our civil liberty and of our 
republican form of government. May we not say, then, for 
these and other reasons, that, in spite of their manifest 
faults and limitations, the Puritans of England and New 
England were the noblest fruits of Protestantism? 

Like so many others in the world’s history, they builded — 
far better than they knew. They had one intention, Divine 
Providence another. Little did they think that, before many 
| generations had passed, the doctrines which they extolled as 
Gospel truth would be called in question and laid aside as 
mere human inventions, and that Luther, Calvin, and Me- 
- Jancthon would cease to be the spiritual guides of men. 
Little did they think that the religion which they came to 
plant in the wilds of this Western Continent would in no 
long time be superseded, and that their great work would 
be the unconscious one of providing a home for the outcasts 
of all nations, and clearing the way for a ee, broader, 


purer, and more living Christianity. : : 
James REED. 
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THE VALUE OF BUTLER’S ANALOGY.* 


PROBABLY no writer on serious subjects has been so much 
praised as Bishop Joseph Butler. 

Mr. Gladstone’s example was the highest praise when he 
turned at once to Butler after leaving his magnificent public 
service and began to prepare a new edition of the works of 

the good Bishop of Durham. In a recent letterf to the | 
' Rev. E. N. Potter, D. D., President of Hobart College, the | 
grand old man told what he was doing, “with bad hearing © 
and weakened sight on the verge of eighty-six ” : — 


I am actively engaged in editing Bishop Butler’s work on a new plan. 


It may be well to join to this a few other testimonies to 
the value of the Bishop’s “Analogy.” The late President 
‘Noah Porter, of Yale, was a man of wide philosophical 
learning and fine judgment. In an appendix to Ueberweg’s 
“ History of Philosophy,”$ Dr. Porter classed Butler among 
the philosophical defenders of Christianity, and said of 
him : — 


The influence of Butler upon ethical and religious philosophy has 
been powerful wherever the English language is spoken and read, and 


*7he Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. With Sketch of Life by Bishop HALIFAX. Oxford. 1844. 


Sermons by Joseph Butler, D.C. LZ. Oxford. 1844. 
A Systematic Analysis of the Analogy. By J. WILKINSON. Oxford. 1853. 


Bishop Builer’s Analogy of Religion. With Analysis by J. T. CHAMPLIN, 
D.D. Boston. 1860. 


Essays on Bishop Butler in meas Review. By Sir J. F. STEPHEN. Lon- 
don. 1892. 


Bishop Butler and His Censors. By W.E.GLADSTONE. Ni wm Century 
for November and December, 1895. 


The Works of Joseph Butler. Edited by W. E. GLADSTONE. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. 2 vols. pp. 461 and 464. 


tNew- York Independent, Jan. 9, 1896, page 8. 
_ }“ History of Philosophy,” by Friedrich Ueberweg, vol. II., page 385. 
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probably surpasses that of any other single writer. His “Analogy ” has 
been extensively studied and read as a text-book in all the seminaries of 
higher learning, and has largely served to shape and strengthen the relig- 
ious convictions of the English people. The “ Sermons,” although less 
generally read or studied, have exerted a pervading influence upon eth- 
ical philosophy. The “Analogy ” and “Sermons” have also been effi- 
cient in‘introducing into Christian theology the ethical element, which 
sometimes it has greatly needed. 


Dr. Porter thus gives Butler a unique place of eminence. 

The highest commendation of Butler would come, how- 
ever, from individuals speaking from their own experience 
of the beneficial effect upon them of Butler’s works. Thus 
it is related that, when Wilberforce,* in 1785, wrote to Pitt 
that he was undergoing deep religious aehacen, Pitt went to 
see him and recommended Butler’s “Analogy.” 

When lately reading Thomas Somerville’s “« My nn Life 
and Times,” ¢ 1741-1814, I came upon these words:— | 

In the course of my reading I do not think that any of the books that 
treat of the evidences of natural and revealed religion were omitted. Of 
all such works, however, I consider myself to have profitted most by 
. Butler’s “Analogy,” for strengthening my understanding, satisfying my 
doubts, and suggesting the soundest rules and most 
for the investigation of truth. 


To the same effect, in his life of his uncle, Dr. William 
Ellery Channing, { W. H. Channing says :— 

In this travailing to give birth to great thoughts ieineibinedd by the 
spirit, by far the most useful writer to him was Butler, whose Sermons 
on Human Nature he regarded as unsurpassed in English for clear, full, 
and condensed thought, and to which may be traced, perhaps, the dames 
of rasan of his most important views. 


Channing himself, writing in his early ministry of his own 
work, said § :— 

I need to seek the excellence for which Bishop Butler is so remarkable 
—1I mean that of being so cautious and modest in his inferences, that 
his readers not only concede the positions for which ” contenda, but 
almost blame him for not demanding more. 

*« Life of Wilberforce,” 1883, vol. I., page 89. 
t Edinburgh, 1861, page 37. } Boston, 1880, page 87. § Page 129. 
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President Franklin Carter, of Williams College, in his 
biography of his great predecessor, Mark Hopkins, thus 
speaks of the influence of Butler * : — 


The lectures on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” the first important 
book of Dr. Hopkins, bear clear marks of the great influence that Bishop 
Butler has exercised upon his mind. The lectures from the third to the 
eighth inclusive are simply the carrying out with fine and yet powerful 
strokes suggestions that might well arise from the study of the “Anal- 
ogy.” Of this there is an abundance of evidence. 


Leslie Stephen, ¢ in speaking of Butler, calls him “the 
most patient, candid, and original of philosophical theologi- 
ans,” and again he names him “the greatest moralist of this 
century.” | 

Even Matthew Arnold,f whose criticisms are the most 
sweeping, because the men are so widely separated, declares 
the “Analogy” to contain “many precious things,” and he 
_ gays that to read it is “a very valuable mental exercise.” 

Miss Hennell holds that Butler is “ considered by the main 
body of Christian believers to be unanswered and unanswer- 
able.” | 

These testimonies appeal to the sivescint generation, which 
is much more familiar with German radical metaphysics than 
with the theological philosophy of Englishmen, to make it- 
self thoroughly acquainted with Butler ; and this Mr. Glad- 
stone intends to promote by his new edition ; and we now 
have literature enough about Butler and editions enough of 
his very brief treatises for every practical purpose. 

It is proposed to consider here — I. The Times ; II. The 
Man; III. The Works; IV. Their Value. 

I. Zhe Times. Butler was born in 1692 and died in 1752. 
He therefore was living in just that period before the great 
awakening under Wesley and others when the power of 
Deism and Atheism was the greatest, and when. Christianity 
was utterly corrupted. | 

* Boston, 1892, page 136. 
, “ English Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” pages 11 and 51. 
“ Last Essays.” 
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Butler’s own language is always mild, but he himself tes- 
tifies as follows : — 
It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 


that Christianity is not so much a subject for i aati ; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious. 


_ Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood, in his work on “ The et Re- 
vival,’’* says of the times :— 

It was the age of mobs and riots. Crime flourished. During the 
‘year 1738 fifty-two criminals were hanged at Tyburn. The amusements 
of all classes were bull-baiting and cock-fighting. Life and liberty were 
cheap. Society was spiritually dead. 


Addison's statement was that “there was less appearance 
of religion in England than in any neighboring state or king- 
dom,” and Montesquieu declared that “there was no religion 
in England, and that the subject, if mentioned in society, 
excited nothing but laughter.” + 

Bishop Burnet had said in 1713 :— 


_I see the imminent ruin hanging over this church and, by consequence, 
over the whole Reformation. The outward state of things is bad enough, 
God knows; but that which heightens our fear chiefly rises from the in- 
ward state into which we have unhappily fallen. 


In 1738, Archbishop Secker wrote : — 


An open and professed disregard of religion is become, through a 
variety of causes, the distinguishing character of the present age. In- 
deed, it hath already brought in such dissoluteness and contempt of 
principle in the higher part of the world, and such profligate intemper- 
ance and fearlessness of committing crimes in the lower, as must, if this 
mighty torrent of iniquity stops not, become absolutely fatal. And God — 
knows, far from stopping, it receives, through the designs of some per- 
sons and the inconsiderateness of others, a continual increase. 


The diaries of persons writing without thought of the 
public, afford the most explicit testimony as to their times. 
Take, for example, the Diary of Dodington{ from 1749 to 


*Advertisement to First Edition, Philadelphia, 1882, page 14. 
+ Same, page 23. London, 178s. 
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1761. Here we have a man of potent influence at the Eng- 
lish court writing his own observations. He describes at 
length his methods of gaining a seat in Parliament by the > 
most open bribery, and says that he spent the days before 
election “in disagreeable compliance with the low habits of 
venal wretches,” refers to the “universal profligacy, the low 
and indecent behavior of the women,” and shows that, as his 
editor remarks, “he was too experienced a courtier to speak 
the same language to all people; but, on the contrary, was 
studious to assimilaté his politics to those of his correspon- 
dents from whom he expected emolument.” “We played at 
cards till daylight,” is one of Dodington’s entries. 

It is needless to increase this testimony and to seek for 
like evidence in other countries. Butler on every page indi- 
cates the general unbelief and irreverence. It is only as we 
form some idea of this dark background, which the theology 
of the New Church explains as to its spiritual origin, that’ 
we can appreciate the bright and interesting personality of 
Joseph Butler. | 

II. Zhe Man. He was born in the village of Wantage, 
sixty miles west of London, May 18, 1692. His father, who 
kept a linen shop, seeing a love of learning in the boy, put 
him in charge of a clergyman first, and then sent him to a 
Dissenting academy. Butler showed his form of mind early 
by writing at twenty-one a series of letters to Dr. Samuel 
Clarke in criticism of the latter’s arguments for the being of 
God. He considered as to becoming a Dissenting minister 
and decided to join the Church of England, He entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1714, and was so successful as to 
become preacher there at twenty-six. He was appointed 
rector of Stanhope, in 1725. 

There is a general belief that, while living in retired Stan- 


hope, he developed a certain melancholy which one feels - 4 
through his writings. He craved the society of those intel- 
lectually his equals ; and his friends, who knew-his worth, © fa 


took pains to have him transferred after eight years, to Lon- 
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don; and in 1736 he became private chaplain to Queen 
Caroline. It was probably in thus coming into communica- 
tion with the reckless spirits of the metropolis, that he felt — 
the need of combating their objections to religion, for, very 
soon after this last appointment, he composed the “Analogy.” 

After the Queen’s death, in 1737, Butler was made Bishop 
of Bristol and also Dean of St. Paul’s, London. This led to 
his preaching on great occasions, and so to the volume of 
« Sermons” which forms the second volume of his works. 

In 1750 he was transferred to Durham. 

, But now his health began to decline, and he died in 1752, 
at the age of sixty. He had always been frail, had a pale, 
thin face, and was of a retiring disposition. He lived a single 
life. 

III. Zhe Works. As has been said, the “Analogy” and 
the “ Sermons” mainly constitute Butler’s works. His let- 
ters to Clarke, a tract on Personal Identity, another on the 
Nature of Virtue, and his first and last Charge to the Dur- © 
ham Clergy, slightly increase the size of the books. 

1. The “Analogy” has a single page of Advertisement, a 
brief Introduction, and fifteen short chapters divided between 
Natural and Revealed Religion. Elaborate summaries of the 
arguments have been more than once prepared and pub- 
lished, yet they scarcely do justice to the terse and compre- 
hensive words of the author. _-- 

He presents in each chapter the common arguments 
against some point of Christian belief, and then shows that 
‘that belief is in accordance with the facts of this life and 
this world. He begins with the Future Life and shows, in 
reply to the skeptical thought that we cannot survive death, 
that reason bids us see that we do survive great changes, of 
which birth is one and the passage from childhood to adult 
life another. Moreover we have not the less our essential 
life if we lose a limb, and our whole bodies are indeed no — 
part of our actual selves. This body is an instrument, like 
a glass before the eye, and is scarcely more permanently re- 
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lated to us. He is always appealing to the “analogy of 
nature,” and it seems never to fail him. See how intelli- 
gently he proceeds : — 


_ When we go out of this world, we may pass into new scenes, and a 
new state of life and action, just as naturally as we came into the pres- 
ent. And this new state may naturally be a social one. And the ad- 
vantages of it, advantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, 
according to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one in pro- 
portion to the degrees of his virtue. And, though the advantages of 
that natural future state should not be bestowed, as these of the present 
in some measure are, by the will of the society, but entirely by His 
more immediate action, upon whom the whole frame of nature depends, 
yet this distribution may be just as natural as their dive. distributed 
here by the instrumentality of men. 


It will be seen that he uses the word “natural ” constantly 
to denote the orderly operation of the law of God. He takes 
the word out of the mouth of objectors, whom he tries to 
quote fairly, and then raises it to a broader and higher plane 
of meaning. Thus his “nature” is the creation in all its 
regions known to him. 

Then he takes up Rewards and Punishments and shows 
that we are now under this system, receiving constantly in 
response to deeds good or evil, states of peace or of its 
opposite. We get what corresponds to our lives now, why 
not always? We are accustomed to this, — repine if that 
be also the rule hereafter ? 

And so of God’s Government. People complain of the 
prospect of being governed by God. Are they not so gov- 
erned now? There is disorder, to be sure, but it has its — 
limits. And if evil actions do not bring — how shall 
we be made safe ? ee 

The idea of Probation, too, is declared by critics to be ar- 
bitrary ; but were we not in infancy preparing for childhood, 
and in childhood for youth, and so on? What is strange 
then in the idea that this life is preparatory to the next, and 
thus is a state of probation? What is so beneficial as to feel 
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that every day we are on probation as to the next, whether 
in early life or in our old age? 

Much is said, he continues, against the doctrine that cer- 
tain results must follow certain acts, so that we are bound 
by laws. But this, he shows, is the best possible arrange- 
ment, for we all depend upon the continuity of nature. _ 

In regard to the obscurity of some points in universal or- 
der — accidents, innocent suffering with guilty, and the like . 
—he argues from analogy that we do not understand all 
diseases nor all phenomena, yet we find no reason in this 
ignorance to deny the order that we see, but we do right in 
hoping that light will increase until all is plain at last. 

So much for Natural Religion, in Part I. 

In speaking, in Part II., of Revealed Religion in the same 
way, it is interesting to foresee that he will have hard wotk 
with some points of his theology, but it is remarkable that 
he nearly always avoids running any risk of displaying the 
unreasonableness of a false doctrine by keeping to the sim- 
plest principles. | 

He shows the importance of Christianity as a means of 
understanding what would otherwise be dark, just as we 
have laws to guide the bodily life. Revelation also is rea-— 
sonable, because it is a rational part of the true world. As 
to the Revelation not being just what we might expect, he © 
reasons that this is because we are not what we should be. 
The abuses of Christianity, again, only prove the need of it. 
The thought of a Mediator may seem strange until we reflect 
that human instrumentality comes in with our creation and 


_ all along; why not then a Divine means of salvation from a 


fallen state? -Miracles are the natural result of the Divine 
Presence, and we are not to cavil at them because so much 
of nature is wonderful to us; for instance, our birth. He 
closes by meeting the general objection to arguments from 
analogy with the reply that God is-God and unchangeable. 
2. In the “Sermons,” which contain nearly the same 
thoughts in different form, but just as calmly stated, there 
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is one striking analogy which is ‘to me the jewel of the 
whole ; and that is in the sermon on the love of God. He 
draws the picture of a perfect human being and dwells upon | 
his virtues. This being, he says, we shall love by the very 
force of his loveliness. Then, as God is more perfect than 
this one a thousand times, we should even more fully love 
Him. This is, it seems to me, Butler’s most prophetic ut- 
terance; for it places before the mind a God so different 
from the one known to the Church then and so like the God 
made known to us in Jesus Christ our Lord, the Infinite 
Man, absolutely Good and Wise. Butler did not attain at 
all to this. He seems to have had no theology that would 
be called such by theologians. His prayers look only to 
“Almighty God,” and he makes no usg of tritheistic terms 
in them. analogies must have held him to a certain 
centre of light, and there he was content to abide, although 
the place was very limited. If one may put it that way, his 
- mind seems to have’ been a layman’s mind, and a marvel- 
lously sound one. 

_ He was once accused of favoring popery because he did 
not condemn it when he mentioned it, but his accuser could 
not harm him, 

What reason has Mr. Gladstone to think that a new edi- 
tion is wanted? This seems to me an open question. Eng- 
land is certainly a different England. There is questioning, 
but it is reverent. There is doubt, but it is scientific in its 
origin rather than atheistic. Maurice * said that the “ Anal- 
ogy ” needed to be written over for this age and that then 
it would have vast power for good. From his recent ar- 
ticles in the Nineteenth Century,} we may learn that Mr. 
Gladstone deems a new edition necessary. In these articles 
he considers what has been said by four “censors,” as he 
calls them— Miss S. S. Hennell, and Messrs Bagehot, Les- 
lie Stephen, and Matthew Arnold. These writers seem to 
have gone about their work in the way of. faintly. praising 


* Life. New York, 1884, II. page 511. t November, December, 1895. 
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Butler, and then setting him aside as incapable of meeting 
the needs of this time. Mr. Gladstone treats them all very 
astutely, quieting Mr. Bagehot’s ethical fears, making light 
of Miss Hennell’s contention that she sees skepticism in 
the “ Analogy,” avoiding Mr. Stephen’s close comments by 
logical acumen, and easily vanquishing Mr. Arnold and his 
satirical euphemisms. One could wish however, that Mr. 
Gladstone were less given to the use of the argumentum ad 
hominem in dealing with honest critics. | 

There are few readers of serious literature who will not 
be interested to examine the new edition which Mr. Glad- 
stone somewhat describes by saying that “the ‘Analogy’ 
and other principal compositions are broken up into short 
sections for greater convenience of reference.” 

This separation into sections is not new, however. Presi- 


dent J. T. Champlin, of Waterville College, Maine, did this 
a volume * which bears the date 1860, and which has 


been a text-book in colleges. For example, the first chap- 
ter, that on the Future Life, is divided into thirty-one sec- 
tions, each of which has in italics a statement of its topic, 
and I do not see how a division could be more skilfully 
made. 

Considering how thoroughly Mr. Gladstone has searched 
out criticisms, it is singular that he should have overlooked 


the essays of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, which were 


originally printed in the Saturday Review, and now appear 


in the Hore Sabbatice, second series.* In an interesting 


series of essays Sir James makes his way through Hobbes, © 


- Bossuet, Locke, Bayle, and Voltaire, to Butler, afterwards 


considering Warburton, Middleton, Hume, and Gibbon. He 
regards the “Sermons” more highly than the “ Analogy,” 
though this. is a matter of the reader’s temperament ; he 
thinks that Butler did have a certain sympathy with those 
whose arguments he opposed; and he attributes Butler’s 
faith to a pious education rather than to actual investigation 


* Boston, Bazin and Ellsworth. *Iondon, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
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and conviction. Hobbes is never named, but was evidently 
in Butler’s mind. Sir James also criticizes the style, say- 
ing :— | 

Butler is obscure, parity no doubt because he writes on a difficult subject 
in a compressed style, but partly also because the gloom and languor of 
his disposition prevented him from expressing himself with life adn 
spirit, and from using appropriate illustrations. The heaviness, the 


_ gloom, the want of life which pervaded all Butler’s writings, were real 
defects, and very great ones, which it is mere flattery not to admit. 


This is not an unfair criticism, and it is true that, in 1842, 
the Rev. Edward Bushby, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
published an edition, “with a Summary of the Arguments, 
and the style in some parts simplified”; but there is no 
valid objection against the style, which is indeed dry and 
colorless, but is well adapted to the purpose. It is, on the 
other hand, a defect of recent philosophical writing that so 
much of an author’s personality and of his own antagonisms 
goes into it, and hinders the reader from getting at the | 
writer’s real thought. 

Of the new edition which Mr. Gladstone has produced 
through the Clarendon Press of Oxford and the Messrs. 
Macmillan, there is no criticism to be made unless the omis- 
sion of a biographical sketch constitutes a serious defect. 
It would have been easy to make the book complete by the 
addition of a few pages for this purpose, but now the reader 
will have to seek for the biography in some other edition. 
Mr. Gladstone does give a chronological table, but that does 
not describe Butler as a few pages might have done. 

Mr. Gladstone’s preface is brief and modest, indicating 
that his especial task has been to divide the text into sec- 
tions with headings, and to prepare as full indexes as he 
could. He speaks of the difficulty of finding a passage, 
hitherto felt, and tries to remove it by making the reader’s 
eye see as much as possible at a glance. | 

‘He retains the sketch of Butler’s system which Bishop 
Halifax prepared for his edition and gives it high praise. 
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Proceeding with the Introduction he divides it into sev-— 
eral sections, and adds, as everywhere, interesting notes. 
Near the beginning Butler had cited Origen as his principal 
witness for the propriety of reasoning from analogy, and had 
quoted him thus:— 


He who believes the Scripture to have proceeded from him who is 
the Author of nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difficul- 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature. 


Upon this, among other remarks, Mr. Gladstone says : — 


Origen supplied in all likelihood the minute seed from which grew the 
tree of the “ Analogy.” : 


As we know, Origen made this remark in opening what 
he knew of the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. Butler 
did not follow him so far, but it is important to note that 
he entered upon the path which could end, to him who 
would have the ability to follow it, only in a perception of 
the universal correspondence between the Word and nature 


the Divine. 


In all his notes upon the first chapter, “Of a Future Life,” 
Mr. Gladstone seems ignorant of the New-Church doctrine 
to which Butler approached very closely, and the notes are 
worthy of examination as showing that the editor is more 
limited in his thought of spiritual things than the author 
was, 

An interesting note on the origin of religion is:—_ 


It is now pretended by some that all approaches to religion were 
made by innumerable slow and gradual steps, reaching, after this illim-- 


itable series, the idea of God; which is against all testimony concerning 


the earliest history of our race. 


Mr. Gladstone has a sharp word to say of the dissenters, 
when commenting on a sweeping expression of Butler as to. 
the church, by which he meant his church : — 


At first sight a doubt may be suggested as to the validity of this 
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argument from the prolonged existence in modern times of sects who 
can hardly be said to have collectively a visible church, such as Congre- 
gationalists and Quakers. But the answer is, I think, conclusive. All 
the positive teaching of these bodies, upon which their vitality depends, 
_ is in truth included within the creeds of the universal church (with some 
small allowance perhaps for partial exaggerations). So that they are, so 
to speak, 7% tow of the visible church, carried onwards with it and by 
it. At least it supplies for them that portion of Christian evidence, in 
| watch they seem to be defective. 


Mr. Gladstone italicizes the words “in tow” and provokes 
one to ask, Is the Christianity of Clara Barton in tow of 
that of Lord Salisbury? Is the Christianity of the crowded, 
contrite assembly in the chapel in tow of that of the thinner, 
statelier company in the church? But this is not the place 
to consider what pride of churchmanship may lead one to. 

Butler had spoken kindly of Mohammedanism. Mr. Glad- 
stone remarks : — 


There are three things here to be borne in mind: — 
(a) That Mohammedanism, among undeveloped races, still manifests 
a-considerable force of aggressive energy. 

(6) That its proclamation of the divine unity is a fact of gigantic 
‘moment. 

(c) That the worst of all its developed in the terrible wickedness 
of the government of Turkey, has only been exhibited in full to the 
world during the latter portion of the nineteenth century. — 


A very suggestive note on miracles is too long to be 
quoted. | 

The notes on the “Sermons” are very meagre. Evidently 
the editor feels less at home in this field. He has divided 
them into sections carefully and skilfully. 

In an Appendix the worth of these volumes has been 
increased by fifty pages of hitherto unpublished writings of 
Butler. Certain letters between him and Dr. Clarke are 
prominent. There are also private papers in one of which 

we read : 


Be more. afraid of myself than of the world. Discern the hand 
of God in everything and have a due sense of it. 
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There are also three prayers, in excellent form, and ex-— 
pressive of a truly humble heart. 

Two frank letters to the Duke of Newcastle show that 
Butler was utterly conscientious in accepting high places 
and their authority. 

The conversation between Butler and Wesley, recorded by 
the latter, is manifestly an unfair report, on which Mr. 
Gladstone remarks : — 


It is extremely difficult for one of the parties to a conversation to 
recollect in full the words of the other. — 7 


A well-worded letter from Whitefield to Butler is given. 

A sermon, which there is reason to regard as a specimen 
of Butler’s sermons when a rural rector, closes the volume. 

The impression left by this edition is that younger men 
might have criticized more, but that Mr. Gladstone has done 
his work in his own way, honestly and earnestly and _ help- 
fully. He evidently believes that the “ Analogy ” contains 
the germ of a truth which is vital to Christian thought, and 
that the manner of presenting it employed by Butler leaves 
his work as yet unrivalled. 

IV. As to the value which the New-Churchman should 
place upon Butler’s work, it seems to me that he-should re-— 
gard him with generous appreciation. His method of meet- 
ing objections against religion is to be highly commended. 
We should remember what we are taught in several instances 
about such reasoning : — 


The rod of iron (REV. ii. 27), signifies truths from the meaning of the 
letter of the Word, and likewise reasons from natural — 


(Apocalypse Revealed, 148, 544.) 


Since all evils and: falsities dwell in the natural man, therefore they 
should be overcome and scattered by such means as are there, which 
are the truths of the natural man. The truths in the natural man are 
facts and knowledge from which he can naturally think, reason, and 
conclude as to the truths and goods of the church, and as to the oppo- 
site evils and falsities, and so can be in some natural enlightenment . 
when he reads the Word. itl Explained, 176.) 
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Since men can understand truths, if they only desire to understand 
them, it is permitted me to confirm the spiritual truths of the church 
and heavenly reasonings, to the end that the falsities, which wholly close 
_ the rational faculty, may be dissipated by reasonings, and that thus the 
sight may be in some degree opened. To confirin spiritual truths by 
this means is permitted to all who arein truths, (Heaven and Hell, 455.) 


A final word should be said as to the melancholy which 
some persons have noted as a fault in the “ Analogy.” It is 
true that Butler speaks regretfully of his adversaries, and 
with a certain diffidence of his treatise. But, so far is he 
from deserving to be blamed for his solemnity, it is to be 


commended in him that he saw the times as they really 


were, and, instead of composing a treatise for the pleasure 
of it, spoke as an active and earnest clergyman out of his 
heart. He had come up to the court from a country parish, 
and had been brought into daily contact with profligacy and 
atheism in high places. He was shocked, and his mind was 
deeply stirred, by the current and palpably foolish skepti- 
cism. This was his answer —not a denunciation, not an 
attempt to create a superficial revival of religion, but an 
appeal to the very reason which jeered at him, and an effort 
to show how empty of all reasonableness was the doubting 
of his day. To those who understand that time in the 
light of Scripture as made clear to us, nothing will more 
fully recommend Butler’s effort than the very correct com- 
prehension which he had of the moral condition of his age. 
This same objection of melancholy might be brought against 
Swedenborg with much more force; but the answer would 
be that it was not a matter of temperament, but of faithful 
testimony. Our Lord was not hopeful over Jerusalem. His 
predictions as to it were gloomy. Yet they were true; and, 
though reckless folly laughed in Butler’s day, they who had 
eyes to see and ears to hear were crying out of the depths, 
even as they who watched for the morning. 

- The “ Analogy” is not a marvellous work ; ; it is simply, 
considering the circumstances, a remarkable and valuable 
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work. It will not last forever. Its influence is plainly not 
what it was fifty years ago, and Mr. Gladstone cannot revive 
its use. Nevertheless he is justified in his admiration of it. 
We may be deeply thankful that, in thus calling men away 
from skepticism to nature and to religion, Butler, in some 
degree, prepared the way for that sublime and perfect doc- 
trine of the correspondence of spirit and matter, which was 
at the same time being given to the world, though Butler 
died too soon to hear of Swedenborg. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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THE TRINITY IN UNITY. 


A SIGNIFICANT DOCUMENT OF 1729.* 


A LITTLE pamphlet, itself printed nearly sixty years ago, and 
made up of extracts from a small work published one hundred 
and ten years before that time, is a surprising brochure. Who 
the author of the original work was, will probably forever remain 
a mystery. As will be seen from the extracts given below, his 
statement of the “ Doctrine concerning the Lord,” is almost iden- 
tical, as far as it goes, with that promulgated by Emanuel Swe- 
denborg twenty years later, namely, in 1749, in the first volume 
of the “ Arcana Ceelestia.” 3 

Rev. Robert Hindmarsh, in his “ Rise and Progress of the 
New-Jerusalem Church ” (p. 13, London edition, 1861), says: — 


A circumstance may here be adverted to, which in itself will possibly be 
regarded by some, of the most trivial moment, but which connected with the 
time when the New-Church doctrines were yet in embryo, and only beginning 
to be published, has often suggested thoughts on the connection between the 
spiritual and the natural world. On almost all the walls in, and for miles 
around London, the following words were chalked out in large legible char- 
acters, namely, “CHRIST 1s Gop.” Wherever the eye turned, this inscription 
met it; and no one could tell by whom it was done, or when it was done. It 
continued, however, to excite the attention of the public for several years, 
during which time, whenever by rains or from other causes of decay, it began 
to fade, it was immediately and constantly renewed by some unknown hand. 


The exact date of this mysterious inscription is not given by 
Mr. Hindmarsh, but the inference from the context is that it was 
in or about the year 1783 when it first appeared. This was over 
fifty years after the publication of the little work above men- 
tioned, but the interval is not so great as to be inconsistent with 


the theory that the author of both book and inscription was one 


and the same. 
The pamphlet is not long- onl its remarkable contents may 
justify its reproduction in the REVIEw. 


P. B. CABELL. 


*“The Trinity in Unity.” (Anonymous. printed in 
William Newberry, London. 1839. 
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THE TRINITY IN UNITY: 
THAT THE FATHER, SON, AND SPIRIT, ARE ONE ESSENCE. 


- THE Scriptures declare that the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is called the Son of Man, is the true God ; and though He 


._ is called by several titles, as, Father, Son, and Spirit, yet is 


God but one personal glory in the form of a Man. : 

As the soul, body, and spirit of man are united and knit 
together, making one essence, or individual substance, dis- 
tinct in itself, so are Father, Son, and Spirit as truly joined 
together; and this the Scripture and all true prophets do 
positively affirm. 

For may it not as well be said, that man doth consist of 
three persons, because Paul ‘prayed the soul, body, and spirit 
might be kept blameless? How can God, who is one in 
Himself, be divided into three persons ? 

If the Creator was one eternal Being, distinct from all 
other beings, is it not necessary that he should so continue 
in his own divine centre? Infinity hath power to change 
its glory into flesh, but not to create other deities out of 
himself; because that would be against his glory. 

And the most wise Creator can make nothing against 
his glory, but for his glory only. 

For if he should make out of himself other two Gods, as 
Son and Holy Ghost, and they both being distinct from 
him, they would of necessity require sovereignty ; for God 
can be no God without sovereignty. __ 

Where would his prerogative be? There can be but one 
prerogative, for if there be Three, the — is divided, 
and cannot stand. 

But this kingdom of one God will stand; because there 
is but one sole King, and he hath said, he will not give his 
glory to another; yet all glory was given unto Christ, be- | 
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cause he was the sole God; men and angels, principalities 
and powers, yea, all things in heaven and earth did, and for 


ever shall, bow to him, and to no other. 


If by the titles Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were not 
meant one individual, substantial, personal God; but that 
instead thereof we were to understand a Son and Holy 
Ghost distinct from the Father; then what kind of God 
would the Father be? For if he hath invested the Son 
with all power in heaven above, and in the earth beneath, 
and hath made the Holy Ghost codperator with the Son, in 
order to the sanctification and government of the church, 
the Son being made head of it, and of all things else; I 
say, what kind of God do you make of the Father? 

Do you make any God of him at all? Do you not make 
him useless, seeing he hath nothing to do, nothing to gov- 
ern? Surely you think that one of your Gods grew weary 
with governing, as Pharaoh king of Egypt did, who made 
Joseph sole governor of his kingdom, and he himself did 


nothing ; or else you think, that he is old, and willing to be 


at rest; and therefore having madea Son out of himself, 
and a Holy Ghost that he hath begot out of his Son and 
himself, doth therefore dispose of the i to them 
wholly and absolutely. 

If there be a Son and Holy Ghost distinct from a F ather, 
they can be no more than creatures, because they receive 
their being and perfection from the (eaten, and not from © 
themselves. 

How can there be any affinity, or essential oneness, be- 


twixt a spirit without a body, and a spirit with a body? Can 


the Son, that is a corporeal person, and hath a body, be 
said to be in the Father, if the Father hath no body, shape, 


‘or form ? 


If the Holy Ghost is a person proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, how can he be coequal and coeternal with 
the Father and the Son? Can that which receives its be- 
ing from another, be equal with that which hath its being 
of itself? 
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Can time be equal with eternity? If the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from a Father and a Son, then he is but a God 
of time, and not a God of eternity ; and such a God may 
end in time. 

Again: if the Son was from ecevsiiny, how could he be 
begotten? And if the Holy Ghost was from eternity, how 
could he proceed, and take his original from Father and 
Son? If the three persons were each of them eternal, that 
is, without all beginning, then they could not give being one 
to another. 

If the Son was begotten by the F ather from all earuky, 
and begotten again when he was incarnate of the Virgin 
Mary, in a body of flesh, then it seems he was a double 
son, and twice begotten, or twice made by the Father, and 
yet this Son must be said to be equal with the Father, 
though it is nevertheless confessed he was made power than 
the angels. | 

From hence it is, that those who hold this doctrine, wor- 
ship a divided God, or three distinct Gods; and therefore 
do they make their prayers in distinct forms, and pray to 
one of their Gods after one manner, and another after 
another manner; making in reality three Gods, as distinct 
from one another as three men, John, James, and Peter; 
but this divided God, or God with three heads, is a mon- 
strous God, nowhere to be found but in their own idle 
dreams, and is not the true God; for there is no such 
double begetting nor proceeding as they imagine, for though | 
God is, in a sense, said to be one in three, and three in one, 
yet is he not in three persons, he is only one God with three 
titles ; we worship a God in one person with three titles, 
Father, Son, and Spirit; but it is a self-begotten God, and 
not a God begotten by another. 

Oh, the darkness that: lies upon some of the learned! 
Did they_heed the Scriptures, they would see that the Son 
was but once begotten or made; and that was God’s beget- 
ting himself into a Son, according as it is written, God be- 
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came flesh ; it is not said, that God sent a Son to become 
flesh that was begot by him before. 

But the meaning of those words is no other than that 
God sent forth himself to be made of a woman, to redeem 
us from the curse of the law, according as it is written, “I 
lay down my life of myself.” 

Now where Christ saith, that. of himself he can do nothing, 
and that he bears not witness of himself, and that he came 
not of himself, and the like, that self he speaks of is but © 
his human nature, and that makes him but man; that is as 
much as to say, not of myself in my mortal, weak nature. 

It is said that he gave himself for us; is it not wrong 
- then to say, that God sent forth any Son but himself ? 
Again it is said, “I have sworn by myself, that unto me every 
knee shall bow.” Now who was this that so sware by him- 
self? Paul saith it was Christ, and he sware by himself, 
because there was none greater than himself. | 

For Christ’s nature, which is divine, is that self which 
can do all things; and which is equal with himself now since - 
his incarnation with what he was before; and is the very _ 
Father, and hath power to do all things, having glorified him- 
self in his new body of flesh, which was conceived of the 
Virgin by his Almighty Power, that could live and die, and 
live again, and now he lives for evermore; being one per- 
sonal Majesty, distinct from heavens, earth, angels, men, 
and all things for everlasting. | 

Now where was there a Father but in that Son? Where 
was there a Son but in that Father? One God and Father 
in one Person alone. The glorious body, wherewith the 
_ divine Godhead (which is the everlasting Father) is clothed, 
is his dearly beloved Son, in whom his ~ eternally de- 
lighted. 

And this is the faith of the holy seed, and which was long — 
since taught and believed, namely : : 

That God was in the form of a Man, that Christ Jesus 
was that God, his Godhead is the everlasting Father, his 
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now glorified Body the Son, and his powerful Spirit the 
Holy Ghost. | 

Thus then you have what is to be understood by One in 
Three, or Three in One; which is no more than that these 
denominations, Father, Son, and Spirit, are three titles, 
according to the different appearances of the One God. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF 
THE SON OF GOD. 


THE Very Rev. Principal Caird has recently delivered a lecture 
on “The Incarnation,” in the University in Glasgow, in the 
course of which appear statements of deep significance to a 
New-Churchman. The lecture under consideration is the fifth 
of the present series of Gifford lectures, and the abstract of it 
which appears in Zhe Glasgow Herald seems to have been care- 
. fully made, and to be entirely trustworthy. 

Principal Caird presents from the writings of St. Paul and 
from the fourth gospel two ideas of the person and life of our 
Lord, which, he says, at first sight seem to be contradictory. On 
the one hand they seem to point to a union of the divine and 
- human which is altogether unique, and which pertains to Him in 
a sense that transcends all earthly parallel. On the other hand 
they seem to recognize in the person of Christ a life of which 
_ human nature is capable, and in which all men are called to par- 
ticipate. In the former of these representations they seem to 


ascribe to the Christ a divinity different in kind as well as in — 
degree from that participation in the divine nature to which all © 


men may attain. On the other hand, language is used which 
seems to imply at least a potentiality of the divine, a possibility 
of sharing in the nature and life of God, and in the divine na- 
ture of Christ, which pertains to the spiritual life of man, and to 
which all men may and ought to aspire. 


The report of the lecture before us deals almost : an with © 


the first of these two views or representations, and the lecturer 
- invites his hearers to a point of view from which, as he says, 
‘Swe can discern in Christ a relation to the divine nature which 
is unique, transcending all human experience.” It is this phase 
of the subject that has most interested us, and to which we wish 
- to draw attention for its suggestiveness and its nearness of ap- 


proach to our own teachings concerning the Divine Humanity of 


our Lord. 
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Principal Caird urges that in the manifestation of God in 
Christ there is discernible the expression of a principle which 
was not a thing of time, but which, though it appeared in time, 
had its source in the eternal life of God. This recalls the teach- 
ing in Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” where, in treat- 
ing of the three degrees of life — ~ celestial, spiritual, and 
natural — he says : — 


It has been told me from heaven that in the Lord from eternity, who is 
Jehovah before His assumption of a Human in the world, the two prior de- 
grees existed actually, and the third degree potentially, as they do also with 
angels; but after the assumption of a Human in the world, He put on also 
the third degree, called the natural, thereby becoming Man, like a man in the 
world; but with the difference, that in the Lord this and the prior degrees are 
and enceente, while in in man they are finite and created. 


There is a sense, urges Principal Caird, in which it may be 


said of every living intelligence, of every nature that has in it 
the capacity of a moral and spiritual life, that it is not one but 
two; that there is another, a second self, in and through which 
alone it can know and be itself. The social environment in 
which a man lives, the corporate unity of the family, the civil 
and political institutions amidst which he exists, constitute a 
moral order so related to him, that apart from it his life as a 
moral being would be as impossible as the independent life to 
a severed branch or an amputated limb. What benevolence, jus- 
tice, patriotism, and public spirit mean, is simply that the private 
individual self has expanded into a wider personality, that the 
pulse of the spiritual life has begun to beat with the play and 


movement of a larger, richer, fuller, organic life. This principle, 


the lecturer urges, is applicable not merely to human intelligence 
but to all intelligence. It enters into the very idea and essence 
of spifit as spirit, and therefore into the idea and essence of the 
nature of God. To conceive of God as an abstract, isolated, 
self-identical Infinite, would be to make Him not greater but less 
than man. It would be leaving out from His nature elements of 
moral and spiritual perfection and blessedness which adinan 
finite natures contain. 

If we are to think of God as spirit, and of knowledge, good- 


ness, holiness, as essential elements of His being, then can this 
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result only be achieved by that conception which is expressed in 
the Christian doctrine of the Son of God, that is, the idea of a 
self-revealing principle or personality within the very essence of 


the Godhead. For certainly the nature of God cannot be a 


stranger to that which is the highest element of a spiritual na- 
ture in man —the element of love. Without life in the life of 
others a spiritual being would not be truly spirit. To go forth 
out of self, to have the hidden wealth of thought, feeling, action, 
called forth in relation to other and kindred beings, and to re- 
ceive that wealth back again in reciprocated affection, this is to 
live a spiritual life. Not to do this, is to take from our lives all 


. that makes them moral or spiritual; but all this we leave out of . 


the idea of God if we conceive of Him as an isolated, self-iden- 
tical Infinite, self-contained, self-absorbed, self-sufficient. To be 
God He must forever express or realize Himself in all the fulness 
of His infinite goodness and inexhaustible love. But love can- 
not exist without an object to be loved. There must be in the 
very essence of His being, a medium of self-realization, a second 
self, as it were, of infinitude, in the knowledge and love of which 
the riches of the divine nature are unfolded and realized. If 
this be not so, we are forced to the wholly unspiritual and un- 
worthy thought of God as an “internal solitude.” 

How closely all this approaches the spiritual philosophy in 
Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom”! 


It is the essential of love not to love self, but to love others, and to be con- 


joined with others by love. It is the essential of love, moreover, to be loved 
by others, for thus conjunction is effected. The essence of all love consists | 


in conjunction; this, in fact, is its life, which is called enjoyment, pleasant- 
ness, delight, sweetness, bliss, happiness, and felicity. Love consists in this, 
that its own should be another’s ; to feel the joy of another as joy in oneself, 
that is loving. But to feel.one’s own joy in another and not the other’s joy in 
oneself is not loving ; for this is loving self, while the former is loving the 
neighbor. These two kinds of love are diametrically opposed. to each other. 
Who that is capable of discerning the essential character of love cannot see 
this? . . . Conjunction of love is by reciprocation ; and there can be no re- 
ciprocation in self alone. If there is thought to be, it is from an imagined 
reciprocation in others. From this it is clear that the Divine Love must nec- 
essarily be and exist in others whom it may love, and by whom it may be 
loved. For as there is such a need in all love, it must be to the fullest extent, 
that is, infinitely, in Love Itself. 
With respect to God; it is impossible for Him to love others, and to be 
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loved reciprocally by others in whom there is anything of infinity, that is, any- 
thing of the essence and life of love in itself or anything of the divine. For 
if there were beings having in them anything of infinity, that is, of the essence 
and life of love in itself, that is, of the divine, it would not be God loved by 


others, but God loving Himself; since the Infinite, that is, the Divine, is one © 


only, and if this were in others, it would be the Very in them, and would be 


the Very love of self, of which not the least trace can possibly be in God; for 


this is wholly opposed to the Divine Essence. Consequently for this relation 
to be possible, there must needs be others in whom there is nothing of the 


Divine in itself. (47-49.) 


How much this teaching is needed at the present day, as a 
corrective to the thought that man can by any possibility either 
be or become divine! If such a thing were possible, love itself 
were slain. Well might Swedenborg conclude the above teach- 
ing with these words: — _ | 

Upon a perception and knowledge of this mystery depend a perception and 
knowledge of all things of existence, that is, creation; also of all things of 


continued existence, that is, preservation by God; in other scan of all the 
works of God in the created universe. 


In the account of the lecture Lllis us, the lecturer maintains 
that while it is undoubtedly true that the capacity of love in the 
heart of God finds a channel for its outflow in every human soul, 
and in the responsive love which that awakens, and while we are 
permitted to think of this as adding a new sweetness and joy to 
the very blessedness of the Infinite, yet there is a sense in which 


neither nature nor man can be the perfect exhaustive revelation — 
of the divine love. It is this difficulty which finds its solution in 


the Christian idea of God. The lecturer finds in the later epistles 
of St. Paul and in the Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel, the 
Christian idea of a Being or personality transcending the limits 
of time in immanent indivisible relation to the very being of God, 
the mirror or image of the invisible thought and life of the In- 


finite: 


In the far limitless depths of eternity [such is the language of the report be- 
fore us] we are permitted to think of a life of boundless sympathy and self- 
surrender, of infinitude realizing itself in infinitude. In the life of Christ the 
writers of the New Testament discern the manifestation of a principle which 
was not a thing of time, but which, though under the form of time, was in its 
nature and origin eternal as the very being and life of God. The spirit of 
sonship, which breathes through the words and deeds of the human life of 
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Christ, and which there manifests itself in the form of filial dependence, sub- 
mission, resignation, of a child-like mind lying open to every inspiration from 
above, of unwavering trust in the guardian care and love of the Father, and 
absolute surrender to the Father’s will —even in times of darkness and deso- 
lation — this, in the view shadowed forth by these writers, is the same life of 
- sonship which we can think of as existing before the foundation of the Scan 
under the form of eternity, in the very bosom of God. 


We have everything to hope for from such presentations of 
Christian doctrine. They show that the Lord is still putting the 
question of questions to His earnest followers, “Whom do men 
say that I the Son of Man am?” They show that the divine love 
still wins the confession, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” It is this fact which so many devoted men are try-_ 
ing to understand in a manner that shall be in harmony with a 
just interpretation of the Scriptures, clear to the reason, and 
satisfying to the heart. 

J. 


BEING CHRISTLIKE, AND BEING CHRIST. 


One hears many well-meaning people speaking about doing 
just as the Christ did, and being just what the Christ was, as 
though there were no essential difference between them. This 
new tendency in much of the religious thought and writing of 
our times recalls a saying of our Lord, who, with His eyes fixed 
upon future generations, declared: ‘“ Many shall come in My 
name saying, I am Christ.” If He had stopped there it might 
have been argued that this was a degree of spiritual attainment 
which was to be hoped and striven for, and that when men could 
indeed say, “I am Christ,” the goal of their life had been 
reached. But to the prediction, He immediately adds this simple 
and unmistakable warning : “Go not after them.” | 


Many shall come in My name saying, I am Christ. Go not after them. 

If any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there; believe it not. 
For there shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall shew great 
signs and wonders; insomuch that if it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. Behold I have told you before. — xxiv. fies 23-25: MaRK 
xiii. 6, 21-23: LUKE xxi. 8.) 


_ Was the Lord jealous of His spiritual epremacy? Was He 
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determined to isolate Himself from men? Or is He trying to 


help us realize that there is an essential difference between Him- 


self and His most devoted followers? and would He save us from © 


the subtle and dangerous delusion that we are, or ever can be, 
divine as He is divine? or that the time would ever come when 
we would not need His aid, or be justified in refusing authority ? 
We are to distinguish between being Christlike and being Christ. 
One is Christlike when, looking to Christ as his Lord, he tries 
to shape his life by the truths He has taught, and is actuated by 


His spirit. But for any one to imagine that he is or can be 
Christ, is a delusion which may prove more serious in its wetae 


itual result than to deny Him altogether. 

For what does this aspiration to become Christ really mean? 
It is not simply a desire to be good, or serviceable. That would 
not tempt us into trying to sweep beyond Christlikeness and be- 
coming Christs. Nothing would tempt us to that unless we were 
dissatisfied with our human state, and unless in our craving for 
something more than finiteness, we listened once more to thé se- 


_ ductive plea to be as gods, knowing good and evil. (Gen. iii. 5.) 


This is that old, old fallacy which worked such spiritual havoc 
countless generations ago, depriving man of his first celestial 
innocence and finally immersing him in a perfect deluge of falsi- 
ties and abominations. To yield to such a persuasion is to exalt 
self to such an abnormal height, that the Scriptures in their ex- 
pressive way liken it to the giants or Nephilim as they are called. 
It is a kind of persuasion which the writings of the New Church 


characterize as having “a fatal and suffocating quality ” (Arcana 


Ceelestia, 562); and they further declare that “when man is pos- 
sessed by such a persuasion, he is like some glutinous substance, 
in which goods and truths become entangled.” (/dzd. 563.) 

To be Christ is to be divine, and to have all power in heaven 


and onearth. For whereas our humanities may and should be 


open to and receptive of the divine, His Humanity had for its 
inmost the very Divine itself, and by glorification was made 
divine. One cannot make the Christ a human being simply. In 
the effort to escape the supernaturalism of the history of the 


New Testament, one throws away the facts out of which the idea 


of the- Christ is built up. One cannot put His words into any 


‘most saintly man’s mouth and not have them sound blasphe- — 
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mous. One cannot make His acts the acts of some member of 
our race without making that man preposterous. When men 
have reduced the Christ to their level, they have not the Christ 
of the New Testament at all. They have not the Christ who was 
_ miraculously conceived. They have not the Christ who has any ~ 
right to the divine prerogative of forgiving sin. They have not 
the Christ who has the right to declare that He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life. They have not the Christ who has the right 
to institute a most holy sacrament to be observed in His name. 
They have not the Christ who has the right to declare that He 
will found a Church upon Himself. They have not the Christ of 
the resurrection. They have not the Christ of the ascension. 
They have not the Christ of the Apocalypse, who is worshipped 
as God by the hosts of heaven. They have not the Christ of 
history ; for faith in His divine nature is what changed barbaric 
tribes into the foremost nations of the earth. They have not the 
Christ of the heart; for countless men and women have been 
_ born anew by the power of His spirit. Leave out this divine 
element, and what we have is an amiable being, without any clear 
mission, without a kingdom, almost without a history; a being so 
ordinary and harmless that it is safe to say that He never would 
have been crucified. For the Jews spoke true when they said: 

“For ‘a good work we stone Thee not.” They did not object to 
a good man; nor to good works. The high priest would never 
have rent his clothes and declared Him guilty of blasphemy and 
of death, if He had simply stood there arraigned as a holy though 
singular man. He stood there charged with claiming and exer- 
cising divine prerogatives; of claiming to be the Son of God; 


- notin the general sense in which we hear that term used in 


these days, but in a very-special sense; and when He solemnly 
affirmed Himself to be that august being, and declared that He 
would yet be seen coming in the clouds of heaven in power and 
great glory, then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, “ He 
hath spoken blasphemy!” and a cry went up in the Sanhedrim, 
“He is guilty of death!” And then it was that they spat in 
His face, and buffeted Him, and smote Him with their nenda. 
(Marr. xxvi. 58-69.) 

That the Jews crucified the King of kings and Lord of hina: | is 
the verdict of history. What means, then, this deSire springing 
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up in human hearts to become Christs? Is it another way of re- | 


fusing to acknowledge His divine position? Or is it the old 
temptation to be as gods? The teaching is abroad that “it is 
the object of life for man to become a God.” For some, the 
thought of a perpetual condition of finiteness, even though it 
should be receptive of all good things from the Lord Himself, is 


unsatisfying. This is a state of mind against which we should | 


be warned. From the New-Church point of view, this perfect 


life revealed and embodied in the person of the Son of Man is — 


not simply a human being however good and true. In Him the 
divine and the human are fully met in a manner unknown before 


or since ; and the outcome of this union is a Divine Humanity 


to which we may look for the power which shall make us — not 
gods — but the children of God. It should never be forgotten 
that from the Christian standpoint to become Christlike is depend- 
ent upon constant belief in and allegiance to the Christ as its 
source. He is the fountain head, however fully and perfectly the 


stream may distribute its blessings. He is the vine, however | 


fruitfully the branch may utilize the sap. If the stream cuts it- 
self off from the fountain, it will dry up. If the branch severs 
itself from the vine it will wither. “Without Me ye can do 
nothing.” If a man ceases to regard the Christ as the source of 
Christlike power in his soul, if he will not abide in that relation- 
ship, but must try and range himself with the Lord as an equal, 
the source of power is gone. For such the Gospels have no 
promises; only warnings. For such to imagine they can go out 
and fill the place of Christ is a delusion. One may, indeed, as 
the Gospels intimate, become a Christ; but, as they also inti- 
mate, a false one. Such may show signs and wonders; but they 
are not the works of the Lord. The power to do such works, the 


_ power to realize our highest spiritual attainments, is promised to 


those, who, as a prerequisite, satisfy the conditions of that, 
“ Verily, verily I say unto you, he that believeth in Me.” ‘One 


is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” ‘“ Ye-call 


me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am.” “ To as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become chil- 
dren of God, even to them which believe on His name.” 7 


J. K. S. 
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THE APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE. 


-SoME years ago the writer was invited to present the faith of | 
the New Church to a Unitarian congregation. Following the 
usual method he stated the cardinal principles in their order, and 
showed that they were drawn from and confirmed by the Scrip- 
tures. The lay people present gave close attention and showed 


_ by their questions that they had no fault to find with the form in 


which the faith had been presented. After they had dispersed, 
however, the minister said: “I was struck with the skill with 
which all the ideas advanced were supported by proof-texts ; but 
to me such texts have no weight, and therefore your way of pre- 
senting the subject, while it was adapted to others, did not reach 
me. I want theology confirmed by reasoning, not by the use of 
Scripture.” 

So sweeping a rejection of the authority of the Scriptures 
caused at first a feeling of inability to convince such a mind, and 
this feeling might be strengthened by taking into consideration 
the undoubted fact that the Scriptures have lost their authority 
for many people, and that an appeal put forth now with the most 
ample support of proof-texts, would have little weight with so- 
called advanced minds. The semi-scientific way in which Profes- 
sor Drummond has set forth the faith which he holds, accords well 
with the condition of many minds, and the later method, so differ- 
ent from the old, has been adopted by many clergymen. Presi- 
dent Eliot lately stated that he had listened to the preaching of 
a great variety of sermons in the Harvard University pulpit since 
he has held his present office, and that he had never heard one 
which was simply an explanation of the text. 

This prevailing attitude of mind must undoubtedly be reckoned 
with by our ministers and writers. Perhaps they have not heeded 
it sufficiently and have thus lessened their usefulness with certain 
classes. The Rev. Chauncey Giles made nearly no use of the 
Scriptures in his lectures, but they have been more acceptable to 
the public mind than any other productions of the kind. On the 
other hand, “ Noble’s Appeal,” once regarded as the masterpiece 
of our literature, is very little used at the present time. It is not 
now proposed to examine into this state of things, but simply to 
take it as an unquestioned fact. 
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The public mind being in that condition into which it has nat- 
urally come from several causes, the question arises, To what 


‘shall we make our appeal when called to present our faith in a 
_ systematic way? 


Swedenborg himself seems to answer this eniiien by appeal- 
ing to “common perception,” as he calls it, or “common sense,” 
as it is often called by him and others. At the beginning of the 


_ Doctrine of Life ”’ he does indeed quote largely from the Scrip- 


one, as usual, but he adds these words : — 


The fact that every one who has religion, knows and acknowledges that he | 
who lives rightly is saved and that he who lives wickedly is condemned, is 
from the conjunction of heaven with the man who knows from the Word that 
there is a God, that there is a heaven and a hell, and that there is a life after 
death. That common perception is from this source. (3.) 


A little later he points out that one may confess to the false 
faith of his church and yet may know better from his common 
perception. Even clergymen, who are strenuous for a false the- 
ology in the pulpit, are found to see from common perception the 
defects of their faith. (7.) 

Again, at the beginning of the “ Doctrine of the Sacred Scrip- 
ture,” we find a reference to the “natural man” and to the way 
in which he may be convinced. (4.) | | 

In the “ Divine Love and Wisdom” common perception is ap- 
pealed to when the parts of the mind are spoken of, and it is said 
that the distinction between the will and understanding are shown 
from common perception, but not from thought, that is, that the 
distinction is not thoroughly understood while it is known to some 
degree. Argument for the sake of confirming an opinion may 
destroy the common perception. In such a case the simple are 
wiser than the learned. We read : — 


Common perception is from the influx from heaven, and it falls into the 
thought even to clear seeing, but thought separated from the common percep- 
tion falls into the imagination which is from the sight and the selfhood. You 
may learn this by experiment. Tell a truth to one in common perception, and 
he will see it. Tell him that we live, move, and have our being from God 
and in God, and he will see it. Tell him that God dwells with man in love 


and wisdom, and he will see it. Tell him further that the will is the receptacle 


of love, and the understanding the receptacle of wisdom, and explain it a 
little, and he will see it. Ask him what conscience is, and he will tell. But — 
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say the same to any y scholar, who does not think from common perception but 
from the grounds or ideas formed through sight from the world, and he will 
not see. Then consider, which is the wiser. (361.) 


This common understanding is defined in ‘“ Marriage Love,” 
28, to be “the same with the influx of heaven into the interiors 
of the mind.” In the same work the same cause is assigned for 
the perception of a truth while it is spoken. (147.) 

In the “ True Christian Religion ” we find the same expression 
introduced in a discussion as to the relation of faith and charity : — 


They said, We know that you speak justly, yet we do not know it. I an- 
swered, You know from common perception, which man has from influx of the 
light out of heaven, when he hears any truth; but you do not know from self 
perception, which man has from the influx-of light from the world. These two 
perceptions, the internal and the external, the spiritual and the natural, make 
one with the wise. You can make them ' one if you look to the Lord and re- 
move evils. (461 


In another passage we read that “common perception is with 
those who are in spiritual good.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 8802.) 

Sometimes the term “common sense ” is used in the same way, 
as in the following passage : — 

They who only discuss whether or not there is a life after death, are without 
the bounds of wisdom. Such believe themselves to be wiser than others, 
when nevertheless the simple who are in good and whom the former despise, 
can perceive in a moment without controversy that it is so. These have the 
common sense of the perception of truth, but the former have destroyed that 
sense. Of such the Lord speaks when He says that these things are “ hidden 
from the wise and prudent and are revealed unto babes.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
3428.) 


Finally, we find a direct appeal to this faculty, as follows : — 


Everything is a use, in an ascending series from use in the firsts to use in 
the lasts, thus continuously from use to use —a manifest sign that the Crea- 
tor and Former, who is the Lord, is the infinite source of all uses, in His es- 
sence love, and in His form human. Who can ever be so insane, when he 
thinks of these things, even from common sense, as to think that they are 
from the dead sun and therefore from dead nature? (Divine Love, viii.) 


These extracts are surely sufficient to show the important place 
which the common perception should hold in our estimation, and 
to warrant our appeal to it in presenting our faith. To ignore it 
would be to overlook an avenue into the mind which is conspicu- 
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ously open with the right-minded. To make use of it is to begin 
safely, and then we can proceed to Scripture evidence with good 
success. 

It may not be out of place to add a saying: of Reid, who was 
not thinking of theology, but of philosophy : — 


Philosophy has no other root but the principles of common sense. It grows 
out of them and draws its nourishment from them. Severed from this root, 
its honors wither, its sap is dried up, it dies and rots. 


This language might be applied as well to theology. The eth-. 
ical advancement of common sense or perception, due to influx 
from the spiritual world coming unperceived into the minds of 
men, has rejected many tenets of the medieval faith, such as elec- 
tion and reprobation, limited providence, and the condemnation 
of all for Adam’s sin, and to this sense we should appeal and can 
do so without the slightest fear as to the verdict. 


T. F. W. 


CHURCH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


In the Forum for January, the Rev. William B. Hale, who has 
lately attracted attention by a series of sharp criticisms on the 
various phases of modern church life, appears in a striking arti- 
cle which he calls “ A study of Church Entertainments.” He pre- 
sents the subject in a manner well calculated to set his readers 
to thinking about it, especially if they are in any way responsible — 
for the affairs of a religious society. The point which he empha- 
sizes is the extent to which entertainments of one form or another 
have come to be regarded as necessities in the various churches. | 
That necessity is supposed to arise from the difficulty of raising 
funds for the support of worship through the ordinary channels, 
or by voluntary contributions from the worshippers themselves. 
He does not spare any denomination of Christians. His exam- 
ples are taken with entire impartiality from Baptists, Congrega-— 
tionalists, Unitarians, Universalists, Methodists, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Episcopalians ; with which last-named body he is himself 
connected, The condition described by him is doubtless more | 
noticeable in country towns than in large cities; and yet for some 
of his most pointed illustrations he is indebted to the latter. 
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The money question above referred to is closely related to the 
need which is felt in many instances of doing something which 
will render the church popular, and fill up the empty pews. Ac- | 
cordingly, it will appear that not uncommonly in country villages 
each church is constantly in the effort to outdo the others by 
the attractiveness of its entertainments. But probably there 
are few persons, unless they have given special thought to the 
matter, who realize to what excess the custom has heen carried. 
_ Among the things mentioned are: “A Living Picture Show,” 
‘‘A Female Negro-Minstrel Show,” “A Menagerie of Living 
Animals,” and “ A Performance of the Mikado,”— this last in an 
Episcopal Church at Winchester, Mass. As illustrating Mr. 
Hale’s method of treating the subject, we can do no better than 
quote a‘short paragraph from his paper, premising that it is a 
_ gupposititious case, which describes not what really happened in 
any particular place, but what might easily — in almost any 
- place without exciting surprise. 


This minister came to his church spiritually eager to lead bei new people 
into a higher life, and to persuade them to deeper devotion to their Master. 
Soon after his arrival, the Presbyterians, to offset the novelty of a new 
preacher at the other church, got up a Girls’ Sewing-school. Whereupon the 
deacons urged the new minister to organize a Boys’ Brigade. He did so, and 
_ ran in debt for the equipments. Then the Methodist Sunday-school gave a 
picnic; whereupon the new minister felt constrained to put an orchestra in 
his Sunday-school. Presently there was discovered a leak in the roof; and 
the organ required tuning ; and new books were needed; and there was a de- 
ficit in current accounts; and there was nothing for it but to devise some | 
means of getting money out of the people who had given all they thought 
they could, and other people who could not be asked to give at all. The 
Baptists had just had a War Concert; the Universalists a Lawn Féte; the 
Free-Will Baptists a Chocolate Drill; the Congregationalists a Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax-Works Show; the Unitarians a Fancy Dress Ball; the Swedenborgians 
a May-pole Frolic; the Episcopalians a Café Chantant; and the Zion Church 
a Cake-Walk. What was there left but a Bazaar? 


The writer puts no restraints upon himself, and sometimes over- 
shoots the mark. For example, he speaks of a sale of pictures 
in the Congregational Church at Middleboro, on a certain Sun- 
day, as if it were not only a desecration of the Sabbath, but a 
mercenary transaction of the grossest kind. The real truth of 
the matter, as has been pointed out in the secular press, was that 
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in the church named, advantage was once taken of the gathering 
of people for Sunday worship, to collect, for the benefit of a 
worthy man who was ill and poor, a little money from the sale of 
some of his drawings and paintings. However unsuitable the 
time and place may have been on general principles, there was — 
" no ground, in this instance at least, for the sweeping accusation 
made by Mr. Hale. 

But with all due allowance for fervid rhetoric and a tendency 
to exaggerated statement, the fact clearly remains, that there is 
an ample foundation of truth in this writer’s assertions. We can- 
not help sharing his disapproval of the manner in which churches 
sometimes make use of secular entertainments. No New-Church- 
man should indeed frown on innocent amusements. We know 
that they are enjoyed even in heaven, and that the performance 
of our duties on earth is made more efficient by occasional re- 
laxation of the mind in this way. Nor can there be any reasonable 
objection to the members of a religious society coming together 
for such a purpose if they wish. But there is fitness in all things. 
There is a right way and a wrong way of taking recreation. Rev- 
erence for sacred things requires that they be not too closely 
associated with things light and secular. However harmless 
the latter may be in themselves, they cannot but neutralize the 
effect of religious teachings, if they are allowed to occupy too 
large a place in what is called church life. Dramatic representa- 
tions, games and dancing of a proper character and under proper 
restrictions, may perform a legitimate use; but they do not be- 
long in the house of worship, or, at least, in that part of it which 
is devoted to the regular Sabbath service. It is essential that 
they be presented in such a way, and under such conditions, that 
they shall be clearly differentiated from the church itself and 
from all that is vital to its welfare. | 

It is lamentable to see religious bodies vying with each other 
in such matters as these. To rely on the attractions of secular 
‘entertainments is to confess the. degradation and incompetency 
of the church itself. Mr. Hale considers that the existing state 
of things is due to the division of the church into many sects 
which are obliged to strain every nerve in order to keep them- 
selves alive, and thus are brought into unseemly competition with 
each other. His remedy would be to have them give up their 
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separate organizations, and to unite in the one Catholic church; 
which is, presumably, that to which he himself belongs. We see 
no evidence in this article, or in any of his previous ones, that he 
would be willing to make any concession by which his own church 
should efface itself, and be merged with the Congregationalists, 
by whom New England was originally peopled. The idea of 
church unity is theoretically pleasing, but can never be carried © 
out until there is agreement on all sides as to the basis on which 
it shall rest. As long as the distinctive doctrines or usages of 
any denomination of Christians stand for what is precious in the 
eyes of its members, they cannot be expected to disband for the 
sake of being swallowed up by some other religious body. Mean- 
while, it is quite possible for them to keep on, each in its own 
way, united by the bonds of a comnion charity in spite of honest 
differences of faith. Nor ought they, on the other hand, to feel 
that the outward form of a church is worth preserving, unless 
they have its inward essence. They may well abandon all efforts 
to keep their organizations alive, except that of appealing to the 
heart and conscience,,the religious sense and spiritual percep- 
tions, of men. 
J. R. 


THE SAVIOUR UNDER OTHER NAMES. 


THE essay which the Rev. E. D. Daniels has contributed to 
our REVIEW, is especially timely in-view of the evidences that the 
great missionary organizations are beginning to recognize more 
clearly than before that there is a measure of good in gentilism. 
So long as the Calvinistic spirit ruled at home, the feeling was 
that all the non-Christian peoples were dwelling in absolute dark- 
~ ness and were without hope of heaven. Therefore, it was con- 
cluded that their beliefs must be wholly false and misleading, and 
that they must be repudiated as infernal. It was also beliéved 
that any doubt on this point would be fatal to missionary zeal, 
and consequently no kind word for any such doctrine must be 
uttered lest the nerve of missions should be cut, as the phrase 
has been. 

This wholesale condemnation of gentilism has met with two 
counteracting influences within four years. The first appeared in 
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strength at the Parliament of Religions in 1893. The gravity, 
the intelligence, and the sincerity of some of the non-Christian 
speakers were a revelation to most of those who daily crowded 
the halls. When an American who had embraced Mohammedan- 
ism came forward, a feeling of distrust and dislike was at once 
manifested, as if the man were insincere; but it was far other- 
wise when the true Orientals calmly stated their convictions. It 
is not strange that some severe criticism has been spoken, as if 
the managers of the Parliament had been guilty of letting a 
secret escape which ought to have been kept for the sake of mis- 
sionary contributions; but no one can in reason object to the 
truth being known, and no one has ventured to question the ve- 
racity of these witnesses. While it was not the express purpose 
of the Parliament to make gentilism more respected, that was 
the inevitable result. Those who have condemned the testimony 
as unwelcome, and those who have since sought to become gen- 
tiles, alike illustrate the weakness of human nature; and for the 
folly of neither party is the Parliament responsible. 

The second modifying influence is more limited, but more po- 
tent in its own sphere. That sphere is Japan. The Japanese 
converts have requested to be given the control of their own | 
churches, and they have shown that this is because they do not 
accept the old theology which has been preached to them. This | 
proposal naturally caused a shock to the American Board, as 
threatening a loss of much missionary property and of a field 
which had been a very agreeable one. The Board therefore sent 
a deputation to secure, if possible, the abandonment of the plan. 
This deputation has returned and the result is not fully known, 
but the belief prevails that only a compromise can be effected, 
and that Christianity in Japan will certainly be much broader 
than the New-England type which was preached. But, at the 
same time, the Japanese gentile has received respectful attention, 
and this with more effect than ever before. The narrative of the 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., one of the committee to visit Japan 
on behalf of the American Hoard, contains the following striking 
paragraphs : — 

The other day there was accorded to me a most interesting and impressive 


privilege, namely, that of calling on a venerable Buddhist lady in her home, 
and hearing from her own lips the narration of her religious experience. - 
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As nearly as possible I will reproduce the interview. The house was Japan- 
ese, and when we entered we removed our shoes, and were escorted-to a room 
where were numerous mats on which the inmates and their friends usually sit. 


Out of regard to me, two or three chairs had been provided and we were. 


seated around a table. Soon a sweet-faced little woman, about seventy years 
of age, entered, and, bowing on her knees with her head to the floor, gave us 
a hearty greeting. 

After a few words of introduction, I asked her to narrate her religious views 
and experience, and I summarize her answer, leaving out all the conversation 
by which it was elicited. She said, in substance: “I am old and I am a 
woman, and it is not expected that a woman will know much of such subjects, 
but I will tell you what thoughts I have. I am weak and sinful and I have 
no hope in myself; my hope is all in Amida Buddha. I believe him to be the 
Supreme Being. Because of the wickedness of man, and because of human 
sorrow, Amida Buddha became incarnate and came to the earth to deliver 
man; and my hope and the world’s hope is to be found only in his suffering 
love. He has entered humanity to save it, and he alone can save. He con- 
stantly watches over and helps all who truSt in him. I am not in a hurry to 
die, but I am ready when my time comes, and I trust that through the gracious 
love of Amida Buddha I shall then enter into the future life, which I believe 
to be a state of conscious existence, and where I shall be free from sorrow. 


I believe that he hears. prayer, and that he has guided me thus far, and my — 


hope is only in his suffering love.” Thus, for nearly two hours, with great 


modesty and evident sincerity and intelligence, that woman talked to us of the 


things of the spirit. In closing she said that she had never thus opened her 
heart to any one before, but she felt sure I would not misunderstand her, and 


therefore she had spoken freely. 


Afterward, as I thought of that conversation, I asked myself what in it I, 
as a Christian, would have had different, and I was compelled to confess that 
I would make only one change. In the place of “Amida Buddha” I would 
insert “ Jesus Christ,” and then I would have the narrative of one of the most 
beautiful and satisfying Christian experiences to which I have ever listened. 


What shall we say to this? In the first place, we must remember that this _ 


woman belongs to the Shin Shin sect of Buddhists, and that the doctrines of 
that sect are very like Christianity, and probably were largely derived from it. 
It is not surprising to one familiar with those doctrines that a person should 
use such language. What is more difficult to account for is the evident Chris- 
tian spirit. Doubtless some would say the case is a rare exception, and others, 
that if we knew more of the woman’s life and her views on other subjects we 
might not think so well of her. - All that may be true, but it does not satisfy 
me, and probably does not satisfy many. Why not gladly acknowledge that 
there was a.person whose heart was open to God, and who was found by the 


Holy Ghost and divinely led? Jesus recognized such cases, and there are 


several instances in the Old Testament of holy men who were entirely outside 
the line of the chosen people. It does not in the least weaken the appeal in 
behalf of missions —and it would make no difference if it did, if it were a 
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fact — to suppose that among all people are those who, being pare in heart, 
see God. (Zhe Outlook, January 4, 1896.) 


The concluding sentences of Dr. Bradford show the only view 
which can in reason be taken, and the whole incident is a note- 
worthy confirmation of the position of Mr. Daniels. 

This position, as our contributor clearly shows, is distinctly the 
ground taken by the New Church, and its missionary zeal is 
founded upon an intelligent appreciation of gentilism rather than — 
upon a contempt of it. 2 
- The attitude of the Japanese woman reminds us of several 
teachings which seem to need quotation here, as showing how 
perfectly this attitude was described from a spiritual source at a 


' time when very little was known of gentilism by direct contact 


such as we have now. The first passage to be cited describes 
the case thus : — 


They who have been gentiles and have been converted to Christianity, in 
the other’life worship the Lord alone; and they do this because they believed 
that it could not be otherwise than that the supreme God manifested Himself 
on earth as a man, and that the Supreme God is the Divine Man; and if they 
could not have that idea of the Supreme God, they could have no idea, and 
thus could not think of Him, nor know Him, nor love Him. (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 5256.) 


Still more fully this fact of _ religiousness is stated in 
the following passage : — 


I have been taught by many instances that gentiles who have lived a moral, 
obedient, and orderly life, and have dwelt together in charity according to 
their belief, and so have received something of conscience, are accepted in 
the other life, and are there carefully taught by the angels the truths and goods 
of faith; and that, when so taught, they conduct themselves humbly, thought- 
fully, and wisely, and easily receive and adopt the truths. They have received 
against the truths of faith no false principles which must be taken away, still 
less any scandalous judgments against the Lord, as have many Christians, 
who hold no other idea of Him than as of a common man. The gentiles, 
when they hear that God became man and so manifested Himself in the 
world, straightway agree, and worship the Lord, saying that God surely mani- 
fested Himself, because He is God of heaven and earth, and the human race 
is His. (Heaven and Hell, 321.) 


Still more directly applicable to the case cited by Dr. Bradford, 
is a passage taken from the account of the judgment which took 
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place in the last century in the spiritual world. It will be per- 
ceived that in this, as in the other passages, we have no mere 
reasoning from amas assumed, but direct statements of ob-— 
served facts: — 


Such of the gentiles as have on earth worshipped God in human form and 
have lived in charity according to their belief, are joined with Christians in 
heaven, for they confess and worship the Lord more than others. (Last 


Judgment, 51.) 


These passages seid us that the gradual and inevitable modi- 
fication of missionary motive, which is taking place, marks the 
progress of the new age and indicates the sifting process by 
which the false in all religions is sooner or later to be eliminated, 
in order that the truth may shine forth as it is in the Lord Jesus, 
the embodiment of “ suffering love,” and to the end that the holy 
city of twelve gates may descend, “ where there is neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free; but the Christ is all and in all.” 


T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


ON THE OPENING OF THE DISCRETE DEGREES 
OF THE MIND BY REGENERATION. 


A QUESTION has recently been discussed in private correspond- 
ence with a friend —an intelligent and faithful student of the 
writings of Swedenborg — respecting the possibility of the celes- 
tial degree being opened, by regeneration, in the men of the pres- 
ent day, or since the reconstitution of the human mind after the 
fall. Through a misunderstanding of certain passages he had 
been led to what he now sees to be a mistaken conclusion. 
Whether any others may have fallen into a similar misapprehen- 
sion we do not know. But the subject is an important one, and 
involves incidentally several points of doctrine in addition to the 
question itself, the discussion of which may be of interest to our 
readers ; such as, the nature and effect of the miraculous change 
in the organization of the human mind, after the fall and con- 
summation of the celestial or Most Ancient Church, represented 
by Adam ; the meaning and scope of the word “genius,” as used 
in the writings; degrees, and the two kingdoms; etc. 

Perhaps the subject cannot better be presented than by pre- 
serving something of the epistolary form of the original discus- 
sion. 

The passages from the writings, the true understanding of which 
was in question, are the following : — 


When internal respiration ceased .. . the state of man was entirely 
changed, and was made such that he could no longer have similar perception 
{to that of the celestial man], but instead of perception another kind of dictate, 
which may be called conscience, for it was like conscience, though a kind of 
intermediate between perception and the conscience known to some at this 
day. And... they could no longer be instructed, like the most ancient 
man, through the internal man, but through the external. And therefore, in 
place of the revelations of the Most Ancient Church, doctrinal teachings suc- 
ceeded; which could first be received by the external senses, and from them 
material ideas of the memory be formed, and from these, ideas of thought, by 
which and according to which they were instructed. Hence it was that this 
church which followed had an entirely different genius from that of the Most 
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_ Ancient Church. If the Lord had not reduced the human race to this genius, 


or into this state, no man could have been saved. (Arcana Ccelestia, 608.) 


Because the state of the man of this church, which is called Noah, was en- 
tirely changed from that of the man of the Most Ancient Church, he could 
no longer, as was said, be informed and enlightened in the same way as the 


- most ancient man; for his internals were closed, so that he no longer had 


communication with heaven, except such as was unconscious. Nor, for the 


_ game reason, could he be instructed, except, as was said, by the external way 


of sense, or of the senses. (/dzd., 609.) 


But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot (GEN. viii. 9} This signi- 
fies that nothing of the good and truth of faith could yet take root... . The 
reason why it could not take root was . . . that falsities still overflowed. But 
how the case was cannot be understood unless it be known in what way the 
regeneration of the spiritual man is effected. With this man knowledges of 
faith, from the Lord’s Word or from doctrinal teachings therefrom, must be 


_ implanted in his memory, and thereby his intellectual mind be instructed, — 


which knowledges the Ancient Church had from things revealed to the Most 
Ancient Church, But so long as falsities overflow therein, truths of faith, 
howsoever implanted, cannot take root. They only cleave to the surface, or 
in the memory; nor does the ground become fit for them until the falsities 
are dispelled, so as not to appear. The real ground in this ‘man is prepared 


_ in his intellectual mind ; and when it is prepared, the good of charity is insin- 


uated by the Lord, whence is the conscience from which he afterwards acts — 
that is, through which the Lord produces good and truth of faith. Thus the 
Lord makes the intellectual things of this man distinct from those of his will, 
so [distinct] that they are never united. If they should be united, he could 
not but perish eternally. In the man of the Most Ancient Church the things 
of the will were united to those of the understanding, as they are with the 


- celestial angels. But with the man of this Ancient Church they were not 


united, nor are they with the spiritual man. ... From these things it may 
be seen how regeneration is effected, and what the regeneration of the spirit- 
ual man is; that in fact it is the separation of his intellectual part from his 


_ voluntary, by means of a conscience which is formed by the Lord ‘in his in- 
tellectual part ; and whatever is done from this appears as if done from the 


man’s will, but is really done by the Lord. (/did., 875.) 


The men of the Most Ancient Church"—of which Hamor and Shechem, 
with their families, were remnants — were of another and entirely different 
genius and nature from the men of the Ancient Church. For the men of the 
Most Ancient Church had a voluntary wherein there was integrity; but not 
so the men of the Ancient Church; wherefore with the men of the Most 
Ancient Church the Lord could flow in through the voluntary, that is, by the 
internal way; but not with the men of the Ancient Church, for in them the 
voluntary was ruined. But the Lord flowed into their intellectual part, thus 
not by the internal way, but by an external way, as has been stated above. 
To flow in through the voluntary is to flowin by the good of love; for all 
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good is of the voluntary part. But to flow in through the intellectual, is to 
flow in by the truth of-faith ; for all truth is of the intellectual part. (/ésd., 
4493-) | 

At this day it is entirely unknown what kind of men they were who lived 
in the most ancient time. They were of a genius entirely different from what 
is ever possessed by any one at the present day; of a genius which — to give 
only an idea of it— was such that from good they knew truth, or from love, 
what was of faith. But when that generation passed away, another followed 
of a totally different genius, which did not from good know truth, or from 
love know the things of faith. . . . Such change was made after the flood in 
order that the whole world might not perish. (/éid., 200.) 


- But the teaching which, taken with the above, was the special 
cause of doubt as to whether the spiritual man can ever again 
become celestial, is in the following passages : — 


They who are called spiritual — who are those that cannot be regenerated 
except as to the intellectual part only, not as to the voluntary part — in whose 
intellectual part therefore a new will is implanted by the Lord, which will is 
according to the doctrinals of the faith of their church — these, that is to say, 
such spiritual men, were only saved by the Lord’s coming into the world. The 
reason was that the Divine passing through heaven — which was the Divine 
Human before the Lord’s advent — could not reach them, because the doc- 
trinals of their church, for the most part, were not truths, and the good there- 
fore — which is of the will — was not good. As they could only be saved by 
the Lord’s coming, and so until then could not be raised up into heaven, they ~ 
were for this reason kept meanwhile in the lower earth, in places there which 
in the Word are called “ pits ””— which earth was beset round about by hells 
wherein were falsities, by which they were much infested; yet they were pro- 
tected by the Lord. But after the Lord came into the world, and made the 
human in Himself Divine, He delivered those that were in pits there, and 
raised them up into heaven. And He also formed of them.a spiritual heaven, 


which is the second heaven. This is what is meant by the Lord’s descent into 


the hells, and His deliverance of them that were bound. (/é7d., 6854.) 


In general there are two churches, a celestial and a spiritual. The celestial 
church is with the man who can be regenerated or made a church as to the 
voluntary part; and the spiritual is with the man who, as has been stated, can 


_ only be regenerated as to the intellectual part. . . . That the intellectual part 


should be regenerated with those who are of the spiritual church, may appear 
also from the fact that the man of that church has no perception of truth, 
from good, as they had who were of the celestial church, but has first to learn 
the truth which is of faith, and imbue his understanding with it, and so from 
truth come to know what is good; and after he has thus come to know it, he 
can think about it, then will it, and finally doit. And then a new will is formed 
in him by the Lord. By this [new will] the spiritual man is raised up by the 
Lord into heaven, evil still remaining in his own will — which will is then. 
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miraculously separated, and this by a superior force by which he is withheld 
from evil and kept in good. (/é7d., 5113.) : 


The first view of these passages, with the conclusion from— 
them — now seen to be, especially as to the chief point, erro- 
neous — was briefly stated substantially as follows : — 


The miraculous reconstitution of the human mind after the fall, whereby 
mankind were made of an entirely different genius and nature, involved the 
closing of the internals, or the celestial degree (Arcana Ccelestia, 609); and it 
was a consequence of this that, from being celestial, they became spiritual. A 
careful reading of “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 6854, with the context, shows that it 
is of this new race of men, as regards mental constitution, that the statement 
is made that “ they cannot be regenerated except as to the intellectual part 
only, not as to the voluntary part.” The voluntary part, or true will, having 
become totally corrupt and evil, was closed — hermetically sealed. And in 
order that mankind might still be salvable, the understanding — which had 
been the very form of the will — was separated from the will, and a new will 
was formed in the understanding. It was all this that constituted him another 
man, “of entirely different genius.” I understand “genius” here to mean 
more than mental bent, as when it is applied to the distinction between what 
is affectional and what is intellectual ; that the difference between the celestial 
and spiritual “genius” is an organic, and racial distinction —a distinction 
which, when defined, means that the man of celestial genius had all the de- 
- grees of his mind, celestial, spiritual, and natural, openable by birth; whereas 
the man of spiritual genius has only the spiritual and natural openable by 
birth. The celestial degree having been hermetically sealed up in his ances- 
tors, by hereditary transmission from them it would be similarly sealed up in 
their posterity. The effect of this must be, that the man of spiritual genius 
is incapable of being regenerated as to the celestial degree. This seems to 
me to be the teaching of “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 5113 and 6854, where it says 
that the spiritual are “those who cannot be regenerated except as to the in- 
tellectual part, not as to the voluntary part.” Undoubtedly the word “ genius ” 
is also employed in the relative and comparative sense of affectional, or in- 
tellectual; and a careful discrimination needs to be observed, in order to de- 
termine in any given case whether it is used in this relative sense, or in the 
absolute sense which I understand that it also carries, on occasion. The real 
question at issue is, whether the term “ genius” ever has the absolute, radical 
signification to which I have referred. I think “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 4493, 
shows that it has. In that case it is much more than a difference of .temper-_ 
ament; it is a distinction of organ, or faculty. The men of the Most Ancient 
Church, by virtue of their genius, had the organ, or faculty—the voluntary, 
or true will, or again, the celestial degree ; and the men of the Ancient Church, 
by virtue of their genius, were destitute of it. And this I understand to be 
the reason why the latter race of men had to be endowed with a new will, 
“in their intellectual part,” by regeneration — which new will, as it were, emu- 
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lated the genuine, true will, or voluntary, which the celestial man possesses. 
From this new will, in his intellectual part, the regenerate man of spiritual 
genius also enjoys a conscience of truth and good — which, again, is an emu- 
lation of the perception which the celestial man enjoys, from his will proper, 
and which the spiritual man can know nothing of. These well known differ- 
_ ences between the characteristics of the two geniuses appear to me as inevi- 
- table results of an original organic difference, and as inexplicable without that. 
The initiation of the spiritual genius, also — as being an indispensable provi- | 
sion for the salvation of mankind when the voluntary had been destroyed, in 
the corruption of the Most Ancient Church — seems to me equally to necessi-_ 
tate an understanding of the term “ genius ” with which temperament, disposi- 
tion, mental bent, has really nothing to do. I incline to think, however, that 
when, in mankind as a whole, the spiritual degree has been reclaimed to a very 
considerable extent, some way of reopening the celestial degree may be pro- 
vided, for individuals of spiritual genius by heredity, who have made great 
advances in regeneration, and a new celestial race — or race of celestial genius 
— be inaugurated. 


To this clear presentation of what, at first view, might easily 
seem a true and reasonable conclusion from the passages in 
question, substantially the following answer was made : — | 

Passing by, for the moment, all the other points involved, let 
me first call your attention to passages from the writings which 
imply, and some of them distinctly teach, that it is possible for 
the celestial degree to be opened in men at the present day — or 
since the miraculous reconstitution of the mind after the fall of 
the Most Ancient Church. 

At the beginning of the “ Arcana Ccelestia”” —the very work — 
that contains the passages which have seemed to imply that the 
celestial degree cannot be opened —the exposition of the first 
and a part of the second chapter of Genesis is a luminous setting 
forth, from the internal sense of the Word, of the order and 
process by which the man of the present day may be regenerated. 
The first chapter describes how from natural he may become 
spiritual ; the first part of the second, how from spiritual he may 
be made celestial (81). It is not to be overlooked that the de- 
velopment of the Most Ancient Church, also, is described in 
these chapters — in a certain spiritual historical sense, nearer to 
the letter— but we are admonished that though “the Most 
Ancient Church, indeed, is treated of, yet the interior of the 
Word is such that whatever is said of the church is said of every 
individual of the church, who if he were not a church could not 
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be a part of the church” (82). And in the exposition of these 
two chapters, excepting the latter part of the second chapter, 
- their relation to the Most Ancient Church is made subordinate, 
perhaps because the application of the internal sense to the men 
of the present day would be more directly useful than its spiritual 
historical description of the church in the most ancient times ; 
although that, too, is most instructive, and is more dwelt upon 
in the exposition of the latter part of the second and in the two 
following chapters. 

That the exposition thus far of the first two chapters does re- 
late chiefly to the regeneration of the men of the present day, or 
to the fallen man, is very manifest, on careful reading, from the 
general tenor of it. Very much is said that could not apply to 
_ the celestial man, or the man of celestial genius. Let us look at 
some of the particulars, here and there, in confirmation of this 
view. To begin at the beginning: The summary of the “Con- 
tents ” of the first chapter (6-13) is a brief statement of the suc. 
cessive states or stages of regeneration, represented by the six . 
days of creation; in the description of several of these states 
language is used that would not at all apply to mankind before 
the fall. For example, in the second state some things would 
not apply that are said about remains — to which it is added that - 
“at the present day this state is rarely attained without tempta- 
tion, misfortune, sorrow,” etc. ; and the third state is described 
as “a state of repentance.” But before the fall there was no 
suffering, temptation, and sorrow; and no evil, but only inno- 
cence, “nor did they know what evil is” (Divine Providence, 
275), and therefore there could be no repentance, since there was 
nothing yet to repent of. The fourth state is said to be “ when ” 
— after the discipline of temptation — “the man is affected with 
love and enlightened by faith.” But the celestial man from the 
very first was “affected with love”; he was born into a state of 
love (Divine Providence, 275), and “knew no other faith than 
love itself” (Arcana Ccelestia, 32). Of the faith that comes of 
the discipline of temptation and repentance he could: have no 
knowledge or experience. Then we are told that the fifth state 
is “when the man talks from faith and thence confirms himself 
in truth and good”; and “the sixth state is when he speaks truth 
and does good from faith and thence from love.” But the celes- 
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tial man never talks from faith, and never “does good from faith 
and thence from love” (Arcana Ceelestia, 200, 201). These two 
states, as described, are states of the spiritual man, not of the 
celestial ; and not of the spiritual man who preceded the church 
called Adam (referred to in Arcana Ccelestia, 286), for 4e was 
spiritual-celestial, and in the state of primeval love and inno- 
cence. The states described are those of the man of spiritual 
genius, such as had no existence until after the fall. The sixth 
state is further described as a state of conflict between the spir- 
itual life and the natural life, “ until love reigns and he becomes 
a celestial man” (12). That it is the man of the present day 
who may thus become celestial is clear — what immediately 
follows : — | 

Those that are regenerated do not all attain this state; but some — even 
the greatest part at this day— only reach the first state; some only the sec- 
ond; some the third, the fourth, the fifth; rarely the sixth; and — any 
one the seventh. (Arcana Ceelestia, 13.) 


Now, this language implies that the attainment of the celestial 
state is possible at the present day, and sometimes occurs. If it 
were impossible Swedenborg could not have said “scarcely any 
one,” but must have said mone “attain the seventh state.” 

And if we follow along the course of the exposition of these 
two chapters of Genesis, to the point indicated, we find that the 
whole tenor of it is to the same effect. Only a few examples 
need be cited : — 


And God said, Let there be lights in the expanse of the heavens.... And 
God made two great lights . . . (GEN. i. 14-17). What the great lights are 
cannot well be understood unless it is first known what the essence of faith 
is; as well as what its progress is, with those who are created anew. . . . The 
progress of faith . . . is of this kind. At first they have no life; for there is 
no life in evil and falsity, but in good and truth. Afterwards they receive life 
from the Lord, through faith — first through a faith of the memory, which is 
a faith of knowledge; then through faith in the understanding, which is an 
intellectual faith ; after that, through faith in the heart, which is the faith of 
love, or saving faith. (/d7d., 30.) 

And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living soul, after its kind... 
(Verses 24, 25). Man, like the earth, can produce nothing of good unless 
knowledges of faith be first implanted within him, from which he may know 
what to believe and do. (Zbid., 44.) 


That these words contain hidden things respecting regeneration may appear 
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from its being said, in the former of these verses, that the earth should bring 
forth the living soul, the beast, and the wild animal of the earth, and in the 
following verse, that God made the wild animal ofthe earth, and then the © 
beast. For at the first, and afterwards until he becomes celestial, man brings 
forth as if from himself. (/d7d., 47.) 


It is clear that these are things which could only be said of the 
man of spiritual genius, whose understanding is separated from 
the will. And so of very many things in the exposition of the 
first chapter. But let us now pass on to the second chapter, 
where more is said of “ the spiritual man when he becomes celes- 
tial” : 


When the spiritual man who has become “the sixth day” is beginning to 
become celestial, it is the eve of the sabbath; and this was represented in the 
Jewish Church by hallowing the sabbath from the evening. The celestial 
man is the morning. _ 

Another reason why the celestial man is the sabbath, or “ rest,” is that com- 
bat ceases when he becomes celestial, evil spirits depart and good spirits and 
celestial angels draw near; and when these are present, evil spirits cannot be, 
but flee far away. And because, not the man himself, but the Lord alone has 
fought for man, it is said that “the Lord rested.” 

The spiritual man when he becomes celestial is said to be God's “ work,” 
because the Lord alone has fought for him, created, formed, and made him ; 
and for this reason it is said that “on the seventh day God finished His work,” 
and twice that “ He rested from all His work.” (/did., 86-88.) 

And no shrub of the field was yet in the earth, and no herb of the field had 
yet sprung up (GEN. ii. 5,6). What these words involve cannot be perceived 
unless the state of man is known while from spiritual he is becoming celestial 
— for they are more deeply hidden. While he is spiritual the external man is 
not yet willing to yield obedience to and serve the internal, and so there is a 
conflict. But as he becomes celestial the external man begins to obey and 
serve the internal; and therefore conflict ceases, and tranquillity ensues. 
(/bid., 91.) | 


It seems very plain that all this could not have been said of 
the man of celestial genius, before the fall. As there was then 
no evil, regeneration involved no “conflict”; but was a matter 
of unimpeded spiritual growth and development, as is clear from 
the following : — | 


The man of the celestial church was regenerated as to the voluntary part 
from infancy, by imbibing the good of charity; and as he acquired a percep- 
tion of this he was led into a perception of love to the Lord. (/did., 5113.) 
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And further, to quote more fully a passage already referred 
to : 


If man were born into the love into which he was created he would not be 
in any evil; yea, neither would he know what evil is. . . . This was the state 
of innocence in which Adam, and Eve his wife were. The nakedness of which 
they were not ashamed signified this state. The knowledge of evil, after the 
fall, is meant by eating of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The love 
into which man was created is love of the neighbor— such that he wishes as | 
well to him as to himself, and better, and is in his life’s enjoyment when he is 
doing good to the neighbor — very nearly as it is with a parent towards his . 
children. This love is truly human. . . . If man were born into this love he 
would not be born into the thick darkness of ignorance, as every man now is, . 
but into some light of knowledge, and of intelligence therefrom — in which 
also he would rapidly advance. (Divine Providence, 275.) 


Again :— 


If man were infected with no hereditary evil, the rational would be born 
immediately from the marriage of the internal man’s celestial things with its 
spiritual ; and through the rational the knowing [faculty] would be born; so 
that man would have in him all the rational and all the knowing [faculty] the 
moment that he comes into the world. For this would be according to the 
order of influx — as may be concluded from the fact that all animals, whatso- 
ever they are, are born into all the knowledge that is necessary to them, and 
conducive to their sustenance . . . because their nature is according to order. 
Why not man, if* order in him had not been destroyed? For he alone is born 
into no knowledge. The cause of the fact that he is so born, is hereditary 
evil from the father and mother, whence all his faculties are turned in a direc- 
tion contrary to what is true and good. And these cannot be restored to cor- 
respondent forms by immediate influx of things celestial and spiritual from 
the Lord. This is the reason why the rational of man must be formed in an 
entirely different manner, or in another way — that is, by knowledges and cog- 
nitions insinuated through the senses, thus flowing in by an external way, and 
so in inverted order. Man is thus made rational by the Lord miraculously. 
(Arcana Ceelestia, 9202.) 


Looking through other volumes of the “ Arcana Ceelestia,”’ and 
others of the writings, there also, when the regeneration of the 
men of the present day is referred to or treated of, we find the © 
possibility of his becoming celestial frequently assumed, and 
sometimes distinctly affirmed. It will be sufficient to cite only a 
few examples : — ae 


In order that any one from spiritual may become celestial he must advance 
by this intermediate [signified by Benjamin]. (Arcana Ceelestia, 4585.) 
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All men, how many soever they are, are born natural, with ability [ potentia] 
to become either celestial or spiritual. (/did., 4592.) 


The voluntary of man has been continually depraved, and at length to such 
a degree that evil has taken entire possession, insomuch that there is nothing 
sound remaining therein. For that reason, lest man should perish, the Lord 
has provided that he may be regenerated as to the intellectual part, and thus 
be saved. Hence it is that there are few in whom there is still any soundness 
in the voluntary part, thus few who become celestial men; but more who be- 
come spiritual; so that the latter increase more than the former. This is 
what is signified (GEN. xlviii. 9) by “his younger brother shall be greater 
than he.” (/éid., 6296.) 


Every man, by creation and thence by birth, has the three discrete degrees, 
or degrees of height; and a man comes into the first, which is called the 
natural degree, when he is born, and may develop this degree in himself, by 
continuity, till he becomes rational; he comes into the second, which is called 
the spiritual degree, if he lives according to the spiritual laws of order, which 
are Divine truths; and he can also come into the third, which is called the 
celestial degree, if he lives according to the celestial laws of order, which are 
Divine goods. These degrees are opened in a man by the Lord according to 
his life in the world, actually, but not perceptibly and omaiy till after he 
leaves the world. (Divine Providence, 32.) 


! 


So long as a man lives in the world he knows nothing of the opening of 
these degrees within him. . . . Nevertheless when he puts off the natural de- 
gree, which he does when he dies, he comes into that degree which has been 
opened in him in the world; he in whom the spiritual degree has been opened, 
into the spiritual degree; he in whom the celestial degree has been opened, 
into the celestial degree. . . . From these things it is plain that man has three 
degrees of elevation, and that they can be successively opened. (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 238 ; see also 248, e¢ passim.) 


The human mind, organized according to these three degrees, is a receptacle 
of Divine influx. Yet the Divine flows in no further than as man prepares 
the way, or opens the door. If this be done up to the highest or celestial de 
gree, the man becomes truly an image of God, and after death becomes an 
angel of the highest heaven. And if he prepares the way, or opens the door, 
only to the middle or spiritual degree, he then indeed becomes an image of 
God, but not in that perfection, and after death becomes an angel of the mid- 
dle heaven. And if he only prepares the way, or opens the door, to the lowest 
or natural degree, then, if he acknowledges God and worships Him with ac- 
tual piety, he becomes an image of God in the lowest degree, and after death 
becomes an angel of the lowest heaven. (True Christian Religion, 34.) 


Finally, in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 239, an instance is re- 
lated, within Swedenborg’s own experience, which precludes all 
doubt that the opening of the celestial degree he so often affirms 
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the possibility of, is not merely a theoretical possibility, but actual, 
in the man of spiritual genius, at the present day. He says: — 

I knew a man, of ordinary education in the world, and after death I saw 
him and talked with him in heaven; and I perceived clearly that he spoke like 
an angel, and that the things he said were imperceptible to the natural man. 
The reason was, that in the world he had applied the precepts of the Word 
to life, and had worshipped the Lord, and therefore was raised _* the Lord 
into the third degree of love and wisdom. 


_ Taking it as established, then, that the Writings teach that the 
celestial degree can be and sometimes actually is opened in the 
man of the present day, let us go back and consider how the pas- 
sages that have led to a different conclusion are to be rightly 
understood. If the mind is cleared of doubt as to the doctrine 
and the fact-itself, the light of the doctrine will do much to clear 
away the difficulty of understanding how these other passages 
are consistent with it. : 

The miraculous reconstitution of the isis mind after the 
fall of the Most Ancient Church, is not a subject of entirely easy 
comprehension. ‘The subject itself is so interior, it lies so far 
beyond any region of our consciousness, and the instruction con- 
cerning it is so general, that one can hardly dare to have any 
feeling of certainty that he has been able to reach even an exact 
general understanding of it. But if the teaching of the writings 
is such as I have endeavored to show, relative to the opening of 
the celestial degree at the present day, then, clearly, passages 
like those you cite (Arcana Ceelestia, 608, 4493, 6854, etc.), must 
have a different interpretation, in their bearing on this subject, 
from that which you have given them — whether we are able now 
to rightly interpret them or not. 

Let us consider what is taught respecting this great es in 
the mental constitution of mankind. As I understand the teach- 
ing: before this change man had no understanding, and there- 
fore no power of thought, apart from or independent of his will ; 
so that he could not receive truth from without, through the un- 


derstanding (Arcana Ceelestia, 608, 609, 875), but only through 


the will, or by “the internal way.” Truth was then seen, or per- 
ceived and known, by light from within, and ¢#us understood ; 
and of course more certainly and perfectly understood. But when 
the will became totally evil, then, of consequence, all power to 
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see truth truly was lost, and the understanding, utterly blind to 
truth, was possessed only of falsities from the evil will. To avert 
then the impending destruction of the human race, by the divine 
mercy an‘external way was provided for man to receive truth, by 
giving him an understanding apart from his evil will, or by 
‘miraculously ” separating the understanding from the will, so that 
’ the evil will should no longer flow immediately into the under- 
standing and pervert it. Then first was man able to learn and 
intellectually imbibe truth from without, as doctrine, and from 
truth to know what is good (5113). And then remains of good 
and truth could be stored and reserved “in the interiors of 
the interior natural” (5344), that is, “in the interior rational” 
(1906), and thus the basis and germ of conscience could be laid, 
in the good and truth of charity, whereby a new will is created, 
_in this interior of the natural rational — “evil still remaining in 
his own will.” (Jdid., 5113, 9296.) 

Perhaps we may better obtain a glimpse of the truth respecting 
the closing of the celestial internal (609) by reflecting that “all 
evils and the consequent falsities reside in the natural mind,” 
and that the higher degrees themselves cannot be corrupted, or 
perverted, but are only closed (Divine Love and Wisdom, 270; 
Divine Providence, 33); so that all that is described respecting 
the event we are considering took place in the natural degree. 
Here are the “doors ” closed by evil life and opened by regener- 
ation, for the Lord to enter — from within, through the internal 
(True Christian Religion, 34; Divine Providence, 33). ‘The old 
will, which with the fallen man of the celestial church became 
totally perverse, and was therefore closed above, cannot, as I 
understand the doctrine, be regenerated (Arcana Ceelestia, 5113, 
6854). Nor yet was it made inactive by the great change in 
man’s mental constitution ; but it can be supplanted by the new 
will that is formed by regeneration, and be made “quiescent, as 
if annihilated and dead” (/é:d., 1023). And in so far as this is 
effected “the spiritual man is elevated into heaven, evil still re- 
maining in his own will — which will is then miraculously sepa- 
rated, by a superior force by which he is withheld from evil and 
_ kept in good.” (/did., 5113.) 

It should be noted that a new will was not given to man by the 
great change in his mental organization ; but only the capacity 
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to receive a new will “ by regeneration.”” The miraculous change 
consisted in separating the understanding from the will, so that 
— being relieved, as to the understanding, from its perverting, 
truth-destroying influence —he could learn truth from without, 
and then follow in the light of it, and thus the ground of a new 
will could be formed in the understanding. Some of the most 
direful and malignant of the hells were indeed afterwards closed, 
so that they have ceased to flow in and incite to the.most de- 
structive evils (/éid., 1266); but man still has the old evil will, 
with all its hereditary accumulations.. And‘ that it is his only 
will, until a new will is formed by regeneration (beginning with 
the storing up of remains, in infancy, /did., 1906, 2831), we have 
not only the testimony of the Writings, but painful evidence in 
the wicked world about us, and in our own inward experience. 
Now, as neither the spiritual nor the celestial degree is itself 
perverted, but only closed, and as both alike are closed in the 
unregenerate man, so both alike may be successively opened “ if 
a man shuns evils as sins and looks to the Lord” (Divine Love 
and Wisdom, 245, 345; Arcana Ccelestia, 9594). In so doing he 
heeds the Divine voice and opens the door for the Lord to enter 
from within, through the unperverted internal mind (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 34; Divine Providence, 33). And when, in the 
progress of regeneration, the first door is thus fully opened, and 
the man is made spiritual, there is still an inner door that is 
closed. A man is not fully saved until the way is opened in 
him which leads onwards to the highest state of finite love and 


wisdom ; and the Lord’s infinite yearning for man’s salvation does 


not cease. Does He not then still “stand at the door” — this — ; 

inner door —“ and knock”? Or does He stand and knock at q 

a door which cannot be opened? & 
I see nothing in Arcana Coelestia, 6854, and the other passages 

you cite, that is inconsistent with the possibility of the celestial 

degree being thus opened in men of the present day. The spir- 

itual are there defined to be “such as cannot be regenerated as 

to the will part, but only as to the intellectual part, in whose in- 

tellectual therefore a new will is implanted by the Lord.” The 

old will never is regenerated ; and because it cannot be, a new 

will is created — but only in the man “ who shuns evils as sins,” 

and in the degree that he thus becomes regenerate. ‘The old will 
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is then “ miraculously separated ” and gradually becomes “ quies- 
cent, as if annihilated and dead”; but “ evil still remains in it” 
_ though the man is elevated into heaven. (/did., 1023, 5113.) 

Before the change in man’s mental constitution there could not 
be a spiritual man, in the sense we are now considering, and a 
man could not from this spiritual become celestial. But he was 
not by that change made even spiritual as to his will. He was 
‘‘ miraculously ” made of spiritual genius, and so endowed with 
the capacity of becoming spiritual, by regeneration, through the ~ 
gradual formation of a new will in his understanding. This ca- 
pacity of acquiring a new will is a distinct endowment. But if 
the Lord, in His mercy, could give to man this endowment, apart 
from his old and evil will, is there any reason in the nature of 
the case why it should stop at the spiritual? Why the endow- 
ment could not, consistently with divine order, involve the capac- 
ity of going on to the formation of a celestial will? Would it 
not involve a trinal capacity of development, according to “True 
Christian Religion,” 34? And with a celestial will, celestial per- 
ception would be restored. How, otherwise, is the New Church 
to become “the crown of all the churches,” having the law of 
God “in the midst of them — written on their hearts,” as never 
before since the creation of the world? Such is the divine pre- 
diction. (True Christian 786-790.) 

As regards the word “genius”: As commonly used by Swe- 
denborg it undoubtedly means, as you say, more than “mere 
disposition or mental bent.” They who, respectively, are of spir- 
itual and celestial genius are discretely different. Even when the 
terms are applied to those who are in the same spiritual plane, or 
in the same society, they are discrete, relatively to each other — 
as corresponding things are, in the lowest degree of successive 
order (Heaven and Hell, 95, 96). The distinction is that of the 
two kingdoms, the celestial and the spiritual. To illustrate: The 
extremities of the human body, with all things belonging to them, 
are, as related to the trunk and head, in the lowest discrete de- 
gree of successive order. So are the natural heaven and the 
human race on earth, as related to the two higher heavens - 
(Arcana Celestia, 5328, 4938). The two kingdoms in themselves 
are the two higher heavens — and in this aspect they are treated 
of in the work on “ Heaven and Hell”; and the angels therein 
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are preeminently of spiritual and celestial genius. They may be 


‘said to constitute these geniuses. So, representatively in the 


human body the head and, by virtue of the vital organs it in- 
closes, the trunk are preeminently the two kingdoms. But the 
two kingdoms are derivatively omnipresent, discretely, in the low- — 
est heaven and among men, and representatively in the extrem- 
ities of. the human body — thus in the lowest discrete degree of 
successive order (Arcana Ceelestia, 4222, 4223 ; Divine Wisdom, 
I.). They are present together in every tissue and in every fibre, 
down to the very extremes of the extremities—so that one can- 
not touch any least spot of toe or finger, with the finest needle 
point, without invading both kingdoms, that of the heart and that 
of the head —as the flowing blood and the sensation instantly 
proclaim. They together, in the closest most intimate associa- 
tion, form each and every organ, and participate in all its func- 
tions. And yet how distinct they are! neither ever becoming 
merged in the other or losing its identity. They are discretely 
different, yet counterparts of each other. And so in each society 
of the lowest heaven individual angels belong, discretely, some 
to one, some to the other of these two kingdoms. And men like- 
wise on earth (Arcana Ceelestia, 4788) are individually of one or 


the other kingdom, or relatively, and discretely, of celestial or | 


spiritual genius, or in other words, affectional or intellectual 
(9915). And this all-pervasive distinction of the two kingdoms — 
is continued, as will and understanding, into the constitution of 
the individual man and angel. (J/did., 9835.) 

This dual discrete distinction among men, in both worlds, is 
what I understand Swedenborg to mean, generally, by the spir- 
itual and the celestial “genius.” And this distinction, we are 
taught, is innate (Heaven and Hell, 333; Arcana Celestia, 2300, 
4488); and therefore it is not an attainment, by regeneration ; © 
and it abides with and characterizes the man through all the dies 
crete degrees of his regeneration. 

The distinction of genius between the Most Ancient and the 
Ancient Churches, as I apprehend it, is somewhat analogous to 
the distinction of genius between the celestial heaven and the 
spiritual heaven, in successive order — the aspect in which these 
heavens are treated of in the work on “ Heaven and Hell.” 


S. M. W. 
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THE PLACE WHERE JOHN XV-XVII WAS SPOKEN. 


It may safely be said that all possible suggestions have been 
- made as to this portion of John’s Gospel. The obvious difficulty 
is that after the words, “ Arise, let us go hence,” of JOHN xiv. 31, 
_ we have three chapters which seem to have been spoken in the 
same room where the supper had been held. In this view this 
command of JoHN xiv. 31 is out of place, and the present method 
of rearranging Scripture arbitrarily comes to the rescue, and sug- 
gests that the final words of JoHN xiv. 31 be so moved that they 
shall immediately precede xviii. 1—‘“ When Jesus had spoken 
_ these words, He went forth.” Then, so far as the location goes, 
all would be plain; the whole passage, chapters xiv.—xvii., would 
_ be understood to have been said in the upper room; the com- 
mand to depart would come at its close; and the scene at Geth- 
semane would follow closely. All would form one discourse end- — 
ing with the prayer. ee 
_ This suggestion seems more wise than that of those who hold — 
that the command to depart was given and then immediately dis- © 
regarded. Among these Geikie feels justified in citing the words 
of Ovid as to his inability to go, though he had taken leave, be- 
cause his errand was painful. Again the common suggestion 
that they went to the temple, and that chapter xv. was inspired 
by the sight of the golden vine there, is putting into the story an 
item so important that it could not have been left out by the 
original writer. | 
Here are three suggestions: 1, that JoHN xiv. 31, must be 
placed after chapter xvii.; 2, that the command, “ Arise, let us go 
hence,” was disregarded ; and 3, that a visit to the temple was 
made of which we have no account. All these seem to be ob- 
jectionable, simply because they are so extreme as to be inad- 
_missible if a better way can be found. 

I would offer a few inferences from the text itself : — 

I. “ Arise, let us go hence,” was not spoken in vain, we may 
assume. The same words, “ Arise, let us go,” are found in Mart. 
xxvi. 46, and MarK xiv. 42, spoken by our Lord to the three 
sleeping disciples when He perceived that Judas and the officers 
were very near. We can only think of men getting upon their 
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feet and moving, probably in harmony with Joun xviii. 4: “ Jesus 
went forth, and said, Whom seek ye?”’ The supper was ended 
when JOHN xiv. 31 was spoken. Judas had gone out to do 
quickly his deed. The place to which he would lead his men 
was not in the city, but on Olivet. To that place and that event 
the Lord was about to go, having given consolation to the disci- 
ples in advance. _ 3 | 
II. Joun xv. 1 begins a different discourse. Its topic is not 
consolation, but the identity of the Lord and the disciples in in- 
terest and purpose. This runs through chapters xv. and xvi., and 
is the theme of the prayer of chapter xvii. The discourse, chap- 
ters xv. xvi. xvii. — parable, explanation, and application, con- 
cluding with prayer in enforcement of all that had been said 
beginning with the vine— is complete. But why is there no in- 
troduction to it, stating whether or not they did go out, and where 
they were during the utterance? The only answer is, that no 
further hint of place was needed. They were going to Geth- 
semane. He taught by the way. 

III. Instances of teaching the disciples while they were mov- 
ing along are numerous ; for example : — 

MatTT. xvi. 23 and Mark xiii. 33 show that the Lord was 
speaking to the disciples, as they walked, about the coming death 
at Jerusalem; then Peter spoke out in remonstrance, whereupon 
our Lord “turned ” and rebuked him. 

Mart. xx. 17 states that, as they were going up to Jerusalem, 
*‘ Jesus took the twelve disciples apart in the way,’ in order to 
give them further instruction. 

MaRK viii. 27 shows that, on the journey “ into the towns of 
Cesarea Philippi,” the question, ‘‘ Who do men say that I am?” 
was asked “by the way.” 

MaRkK ix. g tells that the Lord instructed the three “as they 
came down from the mountain.” 

_ MATT. xvii. 9-13 describes this conversation. 

MARK x. 32 also speaks of the instruction given while “ Jesus 
went before them in the way, going up to Jerusalem.” 

LUKE ix. 55 shows that He “turned ” on the road to rebuke 
James and John. 

LUKE x. 25 describes multitudes going with Him, to whom He 
“turned ”’ ard gave instruction about bearing the cross. 
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LUKE xxiv. 13-29 is a full account of instruction given on the 


road to Emmaus. 


Omitting parallel passages, I find here seven instances of in- 
struction given on journeys from place to place. It is clear that 
scarcely any other opportunity was afforded for this essential 
work, and that every waking moment, when the multitude did not 
surround them, must have been utilized. 

IV. Our Lord taught His disciples on the way to Gethsemane, 
as He had done on the way to Jerusalem. Some feel that nothing 
could be said in the street, but have they reflected that the streets 
were much wider than the pathways outside the city, and that 
the eleven might have listened much more er: than in the 
district of Caesarea Philippi? 

If one has watched the affectionate manner in which people 
walk together in Palestine, both in the cities and outside of them, 
he has noticed that they never move in single file, and that they 
never keep a regular order in files of two or three, but that they 
always walk as a group, not keeping step, and pressing closely 


together and advancing as by a common force, talking eagerly, 


like a party of children. If a dervish be in a company of a 
dozen, he does not walk in advance, nor is he left untouched, but 
they all throng upon him, and move him and themselves forward | 
in such a way that no one reaches a given point first, but.they all 
reach it together. LUuKE viii. 42 says, ‘“‘ As He went, the people 
thronged Him,” and this applies to many other instances. 

V. I find a clue to the fact that the Lord taught the disciples 
in the words of — xv. and xvi. during the walk, in the first 


- words of JOHN xviii.: “When Jesus had spoken these words, He 


went forth.” This rendering, as of a relative clause with the plu- 
perfect, shows how the translators probably understood it, namely, 
that He remained in the room, and completed the discourse of 
chapters xv. and xvi. with the prayer of chapter xvii., and then 
departed ; but it must be remembered that there is no necessity 
of so understanding eipon, the participle used in the Greek. 
Winer, in his New-Testament Grammar, says of the aorist parti- 


ciple in the course of a narrative that it expresses either a simul- 


taneous action or a previously past action when we should expect 
the pluperfect. (§45.) 
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Burton in his “‘ Moods and Tenses in New-Testament Greek ” 
says :— 

The action denoted by the aorist participle may be antecedent to, coinci- 
dent with, or subsequent to, the action of the principal verb. The English 


present participle is frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent 
action. It is accordingly in many cases the best translation of an aorist 


participle. 


Webster says : — 


When a participle and verb are both in the past tense, we can only deter- 
mine by the sense whether the action described by the participle is antecedent 
to the verb or coincident with it. (New-Testament Syntax, p. 113.) 


With these accepted teachings in mind, let us note how often 
cipon has a present signification : — 


He prayed the third time, saying the same words. (MATT. xxvi. 44.) 

He commanded them to tell no man that thing, saying, The Son of Man 
must suffer many things. (LUKE ix. 22.) : 
He sent Peter and John, saying, Go and prepare us the passover. (LUKE 
| xxii. 8.) 

She-called Mary her sister secretly, saying, The Master is come. (JOHN xi. 
28.) 

One of the officers struck Jesus, saying, Answerest thou the high priest so? 
(JOHN xviii. 22.) 

He would have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren. (ACcTs. 
vii. 26.) 

This Moses whom they refused, saying, Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge? (ACTS vii. 35.) 


There are other instances making twelve cases in which the 
aorist participle ¢ifon is properly translated by the English pres- 
ent participle. Other words in the aorist need not be cited. 

On the other hand the Authorized and Revised Versions nave— 


Having said thus [or this], He gave up the gait: (LUKE xxiii. 46.) 
_ When He had thus spoken, He spat on the ground. (JOHN ix. 6.) 
When Pilate had said this, he went out again unto the Jews. (JOHN xviii. 


38.) 
When she had thus said, she turned herself back. (JOHN xx. 14.) 
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When He had said this, He showed unto them His hands and His side. 
(JOHN xx. 20.) 


When He had spoken this, He saith unto him, Follow me. (Joun xxi. 19.) 

When He had said these things, He was taken up. (ACTS i. 9.) 

When he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. (ACTS xix. 41.) 

When he had thus spoken, he kneeled down. and prayed with them all. 
(AcTs xx. 36.) 

- After that. Paul had spoken one word, they departed. (Acts xxvii 25.) 


Here are about as many instances of eipon translated by a 
relative clause with the pluperfect.. 

Coming back to JOHN xvili. 1, we see that it would be an error 
to put the speaking by our Lord of chapters xv.—xvii. a consider- 
able time before the action of the principal verb takes place, and 
to separate them by the walk in silence. “He prayed, saying ;” 
commanded, saying;” ‘He sent, saying;” “she called, 
saying ;” “they refused, saying; ” and other cases, warrant us in 
putting the ezfon of JOHN xviii. 1 into the closest connection with 
‘‘he went forth,” and so in the instances rendered with a pluper- 
fect the connection is always most close: with His last breath our 
Lord spoke and then expired; Pilate, in the heat of excitement 
under the pressure of the mob, spoke and went out to the Jews ; 
_ Mary at the tomb answered the angels and at once turned about 
to: see who was near; Our Lord, coming in where the disciples 
were in hiding, greeted them, and without delay, to calm their 
fears, showed His hands and side. Therefore, we must under- 
stand JOHN xviii. 1 as meaning that He had just been speaking 
to the disciples as they were coming forth. : 

He then went forth over the ravine of the Kedron. He had 
been moving in this direction, but now in the steep descent and 
ascent He went forth and crossed over, saying no more until 
they entered.the inclosure. There is reason to believe that the 
place now claimed to be Gethsemane by the Latins, is not the 
true site, being so near the roadway that it could have had no 
_ seclusion. Thomson, in “The Land and the Book,” believes 

that the true site must be higher up and further north, so as to be 
away from the road. As one thinks of it. so, the phrase, “ He 
went forth,” seems to describe going out from the city rather 
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than a movement through a city street. ‘ What went ye out into 
the wilderness to see?” (MATT. xi. 7.) : 

VI. The only objection to this view of the matter is that it 
takes from the prayer of chapter xvii. a place deemed suitable, the 
upper room or the temple court, and leaves only some point on the 
way. But. is this a serious objection? Generally, prayer was ut- 
tered standing (MarTrT. vi. 5 : MARK xi. 25: LUKE xviii.11). The 
prayer of our Lord in Matt. xi. 25, 26, was apparently uttered 
when He was in Capernaum after speaking to the multitude con- 
cerning John, and’ it is immediately followed by the invitation, 
‘Come unto me,” evidently spoken to the multitude. The prayer 
at the tomb of Lazarus (JOHN xi. 41, 42) was made in the pres- 
ence of the mourning company and in the open air. So with the 
prayer of JoHN xii. 27, 28, which was heard by “the people that - 
stood by.” On the other hand the prayer in Gethsemane was 
solitary, but it was in the open air. The prayer from the cross 
and that uttered when He was nailed to the cross were heard by 
many. The.direction to pray in the closet interdicted ostenta- 
tious formal prayer, but in almost all instances the prayers of our 
Lord, like that of Solomon at the dedication of the temple, were 
meant to be heard and heeded by others. Men still pray in 
Palestine in the field or by the way, as well as under a roof. 

It is evident that JOHN xvii. embraced the disciples in its 


scope. It has the tone of triumph, and is not of Gethsemane. 


It does not belong to the garden but to the city. It completes 
the discourse which begins with chapter xv. 1. It was certainly 
uttered in the disciples’ presence. | 

VII. The use of the phrase ezs fon ouranon, * He lifted up His 
eyes to heaven and said,”’ seems to declare that He was standing - 
in the open air. He probably paused where He was when He 
finished the words of chapter xvi., and lifted up His eyes to the 
brilliant Syrian sky. This phrase, ‘looking up to heaven,” is 
used when He blessed the bread for the multitude (Marr. xiv. 19), 
and when He said to the deaf one “‘ Ephphatha” (Mark vii. 34), 
and when the publican prayed in the temple court (LUKE xviii. 
13), and when the disciples gazed after the ascended Lord (Acts 
i. 11). Somewhere, probably not far from the city gate, He thus 
finished the three years of instruction, —— it with. this ut- 
terance of infinite love. 
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VIII. When we look spiritually at this series of teachings, we 
are guided in the same direction as before. The Holy Supper is 
a means of strength, and it contemplates the exercise of that 
strength in the service of others. What is more natural, there- 
fore, than that the sacrament should be concluded by the words, 
“‘ Arise, let us go hence”? What-the later words of the Lord 
say about working with Him rather than independently, and about 
the subsequent trials of life, is applicable to our efforts to bring 
into exercise the gifts of the Lord through the Holy Supper. His 
command to arise and go hence must be taken in its full force 
as expressive of the spirit which the communion service should 
always infuse into our hearts, a spirit which is satisfied with 
nothing less than immediate action. 

IX. The conclusions therefore are : — 

1. That no transposition is necessary, yet 

2. That no nullifying of chapter xiv. 31 took place. - 

3- That no insertion of the temple as the place of | 
XV.—XVil. is necessary. 

4. That the account is wholly clear as it is. 

_§. That on general grounds and from the text of chapter xviii. 

I, we may understand that our Lord left the house after chapter 
xiv. 31 and led the way to the garden, speaking as He went 
chapters xv. and xvi., and concluding before they crossed the 
valley with chapter xvii. as the conclusion of all that the passover 
had stood for with Him and as the preparation for the end. 

6. That then He “went forth,” descending from the city, and 
ascending the difficult path to Gethsemane, to await the coming 
of Judas who, He knew, would seek for Him in that place. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. “ MEMORIAL VOLUME.” * 


WE cannot conceive of a more characteristic and fitting memo- 
rial of our dear old friend, than is afforded by this volume. Be- 
ginning with the biographical sketch prepared by the Rev. William 
L. Worcester, and originally published in the first volume of the | 
REVIEW, the book proceeds to set before the reader twenty ser- ~ 
mons selected from those left by Mr. Giles, and, presumably, 
never before printed. The selection has been made with admi- 
rable judgment and taste, in such a manner as to present the 
strong points of the writer to the best advantage. The volume 
derives its title from that of the first discourse, and by its orderly 
arrangement of subjects is, itself, an illustration of the way in 
which, step by step, “progress in spiritual knowledge” can be | 
made. | 

Less than three years has passed since Mr. Giles’s removal to 
the spiritual world ; but it is not too early to assign him his own 
very definite place among New-Church writers. Perhaps no other 
writer, and certainly no other preacher, in the church, has ever 
exerted so wide an influence by the products of his pen, unless 
it be the late Dr. Bayley, of England. But between the methods 
of the two men there is a great difference, Both of them were 
remarkably successful in accommodating the truth to the popular 
mind by familiar illustrations and simple forms of statement ; 
but they worked on wholly different lines. Dr. Bayley was the 
more scriptural, Mr. Giles the more _philosophical. Dr. Bayley 
delighted in expounding hard texts and reconciling apparent dis- 
crepancies in the Bible, while Mr. Giles’s chief pleasure consisted - 
in the demonstration of spiritual truth as a system of divine laws 
no less clear and definite than the laws of nature. The English 
preacher excelled in teaching practical lessons which were hidden 


*Progress in Spiritual Knowledge. By the Rev. CHAUNCEY GILEs. A Me- 
morial Volume. Philadelphia: American New-Church Tract and Publica- 
tion Society. 1895. pp. 369. Witha portrait. $1.50. 
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within the letter of the Word, while our American brother was at 
his best when he dealt with great principles, and showed their 
connection with the universal order of creation. - 

The volume before us abounds in examples of this favorite 
mode of treatment. One of the sermons has for its title, “The 


Doctrines of the New Church a Spiritual Science.” On almost . 


every page is something which suggests the universality of law, 
or enforces an argument by some analogy of the lower with the 
higher. . There must, for instance, be “progress in spiritual 
knowledge,” because progress is the law of the universe, and re- 
ligion can be no exception to it. Thus we read: — 


Does it seem to be consistent with the goodness and wisdom of God that 
He should tantalize us with expectations which He forbids us to realize, and 
give us problems impossible of solution, which rend the soul in its efforts to 
reach the unattainable? What else does He leave in such a fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory condition? It is like bringing the tree to leaf and bud, and 
arresting its progress before attaining the glory of blossom and the blessing 
of fruit; it is causing hunger and thirst, and providing no means to satisfy 
them; it is giving to the material body the power of growing into the beauty 
of womanhood and the strength of manhood, and withholding the means of 
- growth, leaving it in helpless infancy, cursed by eternal feebleness; it is en- 
dowing man with the power of perceiving a few rays of the morning twilight, 
and awakening in him the expectation of the coming sun, and then leaving 
him in that expectation while its coming is withheld. It is contrary to every 
principle of the human mind, and to all the divine methods so far as we have 
any knowledge of them. We conclude, therefore, that the Lord never in- 
tended to arrest man’s progress in the knowledge of spiritual truth, and stay 
his footsteps on the threshhold of knowledge, while the whole universe of 
truth lies waiting to be explored. (pp. 71, 72.) 


This will have a familiar sound to those who, as readers or lis- 
teners, have become acquainted with Mr. Giles’s manner of wri- 
ting. The latter is indeed unique, and often exceedingly beau- 
tiful, as well as forcible. From the present volume we might, if 
there were time, cull many aphorisms. For example, our eyes 
have fallen almost at random on the following : — 


There is not a stone in the street that is not connected with the Divine by 
the presence within it of living forces from Him. (p. 115.) 
- Every relation which the soul sustains to the outward world, to thoughts 
and deeds, was intended to be a nighyey for the entrance of joys into the 
heart. (p. 143.) 
- Organs formed of matter grow chiefly by i increase of size; but a spiritual 
form grows by perfecting its state. (p. 126.) 
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If any one asks why the Lord did not so form man that he could do only 
right, the answer is that he would not have been a man if He had. (p. 171.) 

If I broke my bones yesterday, shall I not suffer for it to-day? No, you 
suffer to-day, because they are still broken. The evil is not yet removed. 


(p. 189.) 


There have been those who‘criticized Mr. Giles’s writings, on 
the ground that they deal too much with generalities, and do not 
enter sufficiently into particulars. Doubtless they are not equally 
well adapted to the needs of all minds. The place which they 
fill is only one of many places which New-Church teachers may 
occupy. But that it has been a most useful one, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Nor do we believe that its usefulness has come to an 
end. While we have been perusing this last work, the conviction 
has grown upon us that a long future is before it. So many sub- 
jects which are fundamental in religious thought, are here ex- 
plained clearly and well, that the time surely must be far off, 
when the book will fail to find grateful and appreciative readers. 
Filled, as it is, with a genuine spirit of helpfulness, it is a noble 
legacy from one whom, above most men, the New Church has 
deservedly loved and honored. | 


THE TABERNACLE.* 


Mr. Cotton of the well-known map-making firm, was led to 
make this study, we are told in the preface, by finding that other- 
wise he could not get some illustrations which he needed to ac- 
company a map of the Exodus. The reason that existing books 
could not supply his want, is that they differ so widely as to nul- 
lify each other; and the only point in which they agree is itself 
a radical error, namely, in their construction of a tent with rigid 
lines. Mr. Colton therefore found himself at variance with all 
others, and was obliged to start anew ; and this he did by taking 
as his starting point an ordinary Bedouin tent, with its waving 
lines and closed end. He first presents this to his reader, and 
then proceeds with the details of the Biblical account, taking 
note also of Josephus as he goes. Everything is beautifully 
*7he Sanctuary or the Tent of Meeting usually called the Tabernacle. A 

Short Study of the Forms, Materials, etc. By G. WOOLWORTH COLTON. 

New York: G. W. and C. B. Colton & Company. 1895. pp. 85. 75 cents. 
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drawn by his own hand, so that his meaning is always perfectly 
plain. 

With the planks he is seen at once to have achieved a great 
success. Making a careful study of the corners, he has con- 
structed a model which stands firmly as the support of all the 
rest. If one will look at the rows of ropes within and without 
which commentators have found necessary to make their planks 
stand, the superiority of this construction, which has nothing of 
the kind, will be apparent. Mr. Colton agrees with most scholars, 
and disagrees with Dr. T. O. Paine’s view in connecting the cur- 
tains by their sides so that they form, when united, a cloth twenty 
cubits wide by twenty-eight long. However he has a way of his 
own of employing this covering, for he limits it to the Holy of 
Holies. He says: — 


Their fine texture and their coloring and embroidery seem to indicate that 
they were an indoor fabric, and the cherubim upon them point to the Holy of 
Holies, the home of the ark with its mercy-seat and cherubim, as the place 
where they were used. They formed the tabernacle in the restricted use of 
that word, and that room, like the Oracle in the temple, was a cube. To 
limit the curtains to these dimensions we must double them. Nothing is said 
in the record about doubling; but, except we do so, there seems no way of 
using them not full of difficult and objectionable features, such as the addi- 
tion of poles not met with in the Word. 


Here Mr. Colton confesses that he has not followed the ac-- 
count as closely as before, but he feels that, among the several 
possible ways, he has chosen the. least difficult. To our mind 
his conclusion is unfortunate, in that he has taken the “tent ” 
and confined it to the Holy of Holies, leaving the “coverings ” 
to cover nothing, so far as the Holy is. concerned. We cannot 
declare just how these curtains should be hung, only we insist 
that they make the tent. As for the cherubim upon them be- 
longing to the place of the cherubim, it is a bright idea; but, in 
the temple, the cherubim went all round the walls. Let the cur- 
tains be so hung that they and the planks constitute the whole 
- interior, and we shall be satisfied. 

In all the studies of taches, furniture, and priestly raiment 
Mr. Colton is perfectly thorough and conscientious. To the 
lamp-stand indeed he gives an angular form different from that 
so often figured by the Jews, but generally he is truly Oriental in 
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his conceptions. His work has been carefully and reverently 
done ; it will win him the respect of all students of the Taber-~ 
nacle ; and it will indicate the spirit in which such studies should 
| be made, by a New-Churchman as Mr. Colton is, and by all. 
a The many pictures must be examined to have their distinctness 
| appreciated, but we can assure the Sunday-school teacher that 
they are all that can be desired, and indeed explain themselves. 


EMERSON AND SWEDENBORG.* 


THE writer of this little pamphlet has put the New-Church 
“public under obligations to him, by his discriminating analysis of 
Emerson’s famous essay. The subject is one on which we have 
long thought that serious misapprehension existed, which needed 
to be removed. It has been customary for our New-Church 
_ writers and speakers to quote certain laudatory phrases of Emer-— 
son regarding Swedenborg, as if they were the full expression of | 
his opinion, whereas the fact is that he condemns quite as much 
as he praises, and can hardly fail toeleave the mind of the unin- 
formed reader a total blank on the subject. ‘One of the mis- 
souriums and mastodons of literature,” is a pleasant thing to 
read, but “immense and sandy diffuseness,”’ leaves a less agree- 
able impression. We New-Churchmen feel eeeny flattered, 
when Emerson says of Swedenborg : — 


A colossal soul, he lies vast abroad on his times, uncomprehended by them, 
and requires a long focal distance to be seen. 


Is it quite ingenuous to forget that he also compares his books 
to a sepulchre, saying: ‘ His laurel so largely mixed with cypress, 
a charnel-breath so mingles with the temple — that boys 
and maids will shun the spot’? 

The truth is that no one who ever wrote of Swedenborg is less 
appreciative of what is best in him, and of what he himself es- 
teemed best, than Ralph Waldo Emerson. He mentions “the 
| doctrine of Forms, the doctrine of Series and Degrees, the doc- 
| trine of Influx, the doctrine of Correspondence,” as Sweden- 


*Emerson and Swedenborg. A Review of Emerson’s Lecture on Swedenborg. 
By Capt. W. J. UNDERWOOD, R.A. James Speirs. London. 1896. pp. 
45. Pamphlet. 15 cents. 
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borg’s “favorite views,” but deplores his “ theological bias,” 
which he calls “ narrowing.” To Swedenborg’s belief in the sole 
and supreme -Divinity of our Lord, and in the infinite truth and 
holiness of the Scriptures, there is no response in Emerson’s 
mind. Yet these were the points which Swedenborg deemed 
most vital, and which constituted his chief claims as a spiritual 
teacher. Emerson sees in him not a revelator, but only a mystic. 
In short, he reads into him just about what he chooses, and 
leaves out what he chooses. Nothing could well be more mis- 
leading than his essay, the general effect of which would be to 
discourage men from further investigation of its subject rather 
than to attract them. We have no doubt that it has been the 
means of keeping many persons from inquiring for themselves 
into the doctrines of the New Church. | 

Captain Underwood, in the treatise before us, points out, in a 
clear and admirable manner, though quite too briefly, some of 
Emerson’s shortcomings as a truthful delineator of Swedenborg’s 
place and work. He directs attention to some striking contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies of the brilliant essayist, as, for instance, 
in the following brief extract : — 


He [Emerson] calls him iecidiel a “remarkable heanasil of this in- 
troverted mind,” who “ appeared to his contemporaries a visionary and elixir 


of moonbeams,” yet promptly admits he “no doubt led the most real life of | 


any man then in the world,” as though reality of life involved a proportionate 
introversion of mind, with an appearance of being a visionary. And again 
he hints at a moderate derangement thus: “ Modern psychology offers no 
similar example of a deranged balance. The principal powers continued to 
maintain a healthy action,” etc. The lecturer would hardly maintain that this 
man wrote on the transcendent subjects referred to from any but his principal 
powers; and these are admitted to have maintained a healthy action. Hence 
it does not quite appear how the derangement which he points-to could have 
at all affected the true meaning of the writings, nor indeed how it could con- 
sistently be deemed worthy of being styled “a deranged balance.” (pp. 6, 7.) 


The above is a fair sample of the little brochure under consid- 
eration. We wish that it may have a large circulation, and open 
the eyes of many who hold entirely mistaken views on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY.* 


- Tue leading work of metaphysical interest in recent years, for 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic, has been, probably, Bradley’s 
‘‘Appearance and Reality.” At Oxford in England, as at Har- © 
vard here, the book has been taken up with an enthusiasm quite 
new in this field of study. We do not propose to enter upon any 
extensive review or critique of the book here, for it is not one 
that appeals to the general reader, and the usefulness of an ex- 
tended notice here would presuppose a general acquaintance with 
the book which probably does not exist. It is proper, however, 
that the Review should as briefly as possible bring the book into 
‘the range of vision from a New-Church standpoint, and this per- 
haps can best be done by introducing, by the /side of Bradley’s - 
confessed want of a principle of unity in knowledge, the clear 
and beautiful theory of the soul as propounded by Swedenborg in 
his “ Rational Psychology,” written nearly a century and a half 
ago. The problems with which Bradley here confronts us are met 
by Swedenborg in a lucid and simple theory — that of the soul 
or life as the one principle of unity, the one great copu/a, or bond 
between subject and predicate, that element which alone enables 
the mind to form a judgment, that is, to assert one thing of an- 
other, to preserve identity amid variables, the constant amid the 
changing. However frank, sincere, and attractive is the style of 
Bradley’s discussion, we can hardly imagine a reader conclud- 
ing any chapter in it without a feeling of dissatisfaction. The 
ground of this dissatisfaction will be found, we think, in this lack 
of a principle of unity. We are forever brought up against the 
dead wall of the old dilemma: “If you predicate what is differ- 
ent, you ascribe to the subject what it is not; and if you predi- 
cate what is not different, you say nothing at all” (p. 20). This 
dilemma is the prevailing difficulty underlying each discussion in 
its turn throughout the whole work ; it is presented in a peculiarly 
tangible form in the discussion of time and space and of motion 
and change. It is clear at a glance that these involve the perma- 
nent iz the variable; and the question is always, How can A re- 
main A and de something not A? 


*4 Metaphysical Essay. By F. H. BRADLEY, LL. D., Glasgow. Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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The functions of the soul as the unifier of. the successive and © 
the simultaneous, and of plurality and unity, is described in a 
remarkable chapter in Swedenborg’s work on “ The Soul: Or 
Rational Psychology.” * In this he outlines the following scale 
of ideas in their subordination, beginning with the lowest or those 
‘‘appearances ” of sense-impressions, all their 
ity.and discord : — 


The ideas of hearing are modes, modulations, words. 

The ideas of sight are images and objects. 

The ideas of the memory or imagination are properly called ideas. 

The ideas of the intellect are called reasons. 

The ideas of the pure intellect are the first natural truths. 

The ideas themselves of the soul are spiritual truths. (The Soul, 138.) 


_ The “ pure intellect ” influences the sphere of “thought ” just 
as the images of sight influence the forming of the uttered word 
which describes them. It is not influx of matter into matter, but 
a correspondence between the different planes of consciousness 
in the same mind (vide 139). Now, omitting the other steps of 
the process upward from the sense impression of diversity into 
the soul’s impression of unity, we may form an idea of the proc- 
ess from the following description: first, of the synthesis that 
takes place in the imagination; and then of the higher synthesis 
that takes place in the pure intellect. It is in the soul, the pure 
intelligence, that entire unity is reached. (Vide 127-130, 139.) 

Thus Swedenborg says of the imagination or internal vision : — 


The external sight beholds in a city one house after another, squares, streets, 
temples, monuments, its legislature, its inhabitants ; but the internal sight sees 
these several things all instantaneously, and not in succession. . . . Thus the 
external sight takes in only one part of the several objects after another, while 
_ the internal vision takes them in simultaneously, so that in a moment it may 
traverse a palace, a city, the starry heavens, and contemplate in one compound 
idea that which was presented to the eye in its particulars. Thus the total 
complex of the one differs infinitely from that of the other, so that something 
infinite or perpetual is as it were superadded as contributing to superior form 
in respect to that immediately below it. Hence it follows that the internal 
sight or the imagination is, in a degree, proportionately superior, prior, inte- 
rior, simpler, and more perfect than the external sight. (The Soul, 94.) 


* Published by the New-Church Board of 20 Cooper 
New York. : 
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- means, for it takes in the whole complex. A defect alone of instrumental 
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_ Sensations do not supply any other objects than those which are parts of 
the imagination; but to analytically reduce those into forms, and thus to con- 
ceive and put forth new forms, which again are parts of a sublime thought, 
and in these to observe truths, verisimilitudes, and probabilities from their 
connection and order alone — this is not a function of the sensations but of 
the pure intellect; neither is it a process of thought itself, for the thought is 
what is reduced into such a form, and so it is a result from that intellect 
which is‘ prior and which produces the intellectual or rational ideas of the 
thought. (129.) 


That all real ideas, or what Bradley would call ideas that have. 
Reality, and thus all true science must rest upon this unity of 
knowledge which exists in the pure intellect, and this by virtue 
of an influx from the Soul, and even from the Divine, is thus 
demonstrated by Swedenborg : — 


For the pure intellect does not first inform itself from other sources how 
and in what manner it shall act, but from itself and in itself it knows those 


“measurements, laws, rules, and truths and other things which are found to be 


contained, although imperfectly, in the thought, in the imagination, in the 
external sensation, in the action, and in the several organs. In all of these 
there lies hidden what is the inmost and most abstruse in all the sciences, as 
in the first philosophy, in logic, in anthropology, in dialectics, in physiology, 
in physics, in geometry, in mathematics, in mechanics, in optics, in acoustics, 
in chemistry, in medicine, in jurisprudence, in ethics, in grammar, and in many 
others of whatever name. We may clearly behold an example and .a sum- 
mary of the sciences in our whole organic system in its several members, parts, _ 
and operations, all of which must flow and exist, not from themselves 4u¢ 
from some efficient cause in which such a science is, or which ts the science it- 
self, the order, truth, harmony, and form of forms. These are all universal 
terms which apply to the pure intellect. Thus inmostly in ourselves we pos- 
sess a most perfect knowledge of all natural things; and yet we seek, with 
much anxious effort, how to learn some part of this very knowledge, or of 
this that is already within us, and so to draw this hidden knowledge out of 
its shadow into light. Thus the pure intellect can be called the science of the 
natural sciences; for all single sciences are but parts of some universal science 
which we call the philosophy or mathesis of universals. (131.) 


The pure intellect comprehends simultaneously that which thought or our 
rational mind comprehends successively; the premises and antecedents, for _ 
instance, at the same time with the consequent, as in a conclusion or an ana- 
lytical equation — principles and causes at the same time with the principiates 
and causates; and also effects: for it views even effect as already existing in 
its efficient cause, thus everything to be formed as already formed, and every- 
thing already formed as to be formed ; nor does it hesitate in thinking out the 
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causes hinders its act; for it contemplates all things past as present, and at 
the same time those future things which evidently flow connectedly and ac- 
cording to natural order. Thus concerning the operations of this pure intel- 
lect we can neither predicate movements, nor degrees; thus neither time, 
space, place, movement, celerity, nor any of those things which suppose suc- 
- cession and distance; for its form is the first of nature and from this as a be- 
ginwing, or beneath it, the accidents and qualities of nature descend and arise. 


(132.) 


The pertinency of these quotations from Swedenborg in con- 
nection with Bradley’s discussion, will appear to all who have 
followed this author’s wearisome journey through all the realms 

_ of knowledge in search of a principle of unity, or that which 
shall give reality or certainty to our asserting a predicate of any 
subjects. 

In conclusion it must be said that notwithstanding Bradley’s 
concluding assertion of the Spirit as the only reality, the tendency 
of his work is on the whole negative and destructive. He not 
only classes the soul, truth, goodness, even God, among the ap- 
pearances or those ideas that lack perfect reality, but ‘he inclines 
to doubt the soul’s immortality, thinking that this rests. upon a 
mere margin of the possible, rather than on any strong probabil- 
ity even. The tendency of the book is to pure skepticism, to 
doubt as a necessity and as the normal attitude of the soul. His 
recognition of a Whole, a Perfect Reality, a Spirit, is of little 
practical consequence, seeing that this is something from which 
the human mind as such is forever shut out. There is no bridge 
between the finite and the infinite, no revelation from the divine 

- to the human. How different his conclusions would have been 
. could he have known and acknowledged Swedenborg’s great 
underlying metaphysical and psychological doctrine, that “ man 
is not life, but he is a recipient of life, into the twofold receptacle 
~ of the will and the understanding.” . 


ANATOMY FOR CHILDREN.* -~ | 

Tue peculiarity of this work, which distinctly differentiates it 4 
from the ordinary text-books of Anatomy for children, is the ee 
exalted plane from which the subject is regarded and taught. 


*Zessons in Anatomy for Children of the New Church. The Five Sensory 
Organs. By EVELYN E. PLUMMER. The Academy of the New Church. 
1821 Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 
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The modest preface to the volume sets forth its purpose, and at 
the same time disarms any criticism of its mere form and ar- 
rangement. The author there says : — 7 | 


This little treatise on the five sensory organs is a first attempt in gathering 
material for the instruction of the children of the New Church in the science © 
of Anatomy. No consistent plan has been followed in the presentation and 
arrangement of the material, but the cardinal principle has been steadily kept 
in view, to give as much instruction from writers on the physical organs as 
will interest the pupil, and by quotations from the Word and the Doctrines, 

‘to lead him to connect things material with things spiritual to which they 
correspond, and from which they have their existence, and thus to lead to 
“the Greatest Man, which is Heaven,” and to the Lord. | 


Viewing the work in this light—as a “gathering of material 
for the instruction of the children of the New Church ” — we are 
disposed to regard it as in a good degree successful and as likely 
to prove very useful in the hands of an intelligent and judicious 
teacher. The descriptions of the several organs and their func- 
tions are concise, and they also seem to us simple, lucid, and, as 
far as we can judge, accurate. The plates are very clear and 
helpful. Among other borrowed matter, the excellent accounts 
of the eye and the ear found in Hooker’s “ Child’s Book of Na- 
ture” are quoted. The remarks which follow the first of these 
extracts so well illustrate what the work under review seeks to 
do as contrasted with that of Hooker, and with other text-books — 
in common use, that we give them in full : — 


In this borrowed account of the protections of the eye, we are carefully 
taught how precious the eye is, but nowhere does it give us a hint of why it 
is so precious. Any child set to answer this question, would probably say: 
“ Why, to help us to see.” Yes, but why is it important that we should see? 
Some older child, trained to think a little, may have thought about this truth, 
that it is much easier to understand a thing by means of the eyes, than if 
described orally, or examined by the touch, and so may say: “ Why, to help 
us understand things.” True, but let us go a step further and inquire why do 
we need to understand things? Few children will be ready with the answer 
to this question, but any child in the New Church, old enough to study these 
lessons, is old enough to understand the answer. It is because we are born 
into this natural world purposely to have our spiritual senses developed and 
educated for heaven. Each one of our natural senses has a particular ser- 
vice to perform in this work. Our eyes have for their part to aid the under- 
standing in seeing what is true, for that is the only way to learn to love what 
is good. 
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Following the accounts of each of the sensory organs of man, 
and of their relation to the spiritual life, are admirable descrip- 
tions of the corresponding organs of animals, in which their con- 
struction and use are compared and contrasted with the construc- 
- tion and use of the human organs. This feature of the work 
strikes us as an exceedingly useful one, and as well suited to 
produce a deep and healthy impression upon the mind of the 
child. 

The book suffers a little in general appearance from the fact 
that it was first published in parts, at different times, and the 
parts are now combined without change. This does not essen- 
tially impair its usefulness, however, as large, clear type and good 
paper render the pages wholly inviting, and the selected plates, 
now first introduced, are of the highest excellence. New-Church 
parents, who are seeking wisely to cooperate in the education of 
their children with a view to furthering with them the culture 
of the spiritual and heavenly life, cannot fail to -— much to — 
help them in this little volume. 


THE METAPHYSICAL MAGAZINE. 


Tuis Magazine, conducted by L. E. Whipple, and published in 
‘New York by the Metaphysical Publishing Company, is a well- 
printed monthly, and represents certain phases of thought which 
it defines as “ Occult, Philosophic, and Scientific Research, Men- 
tal Healing, and Psychic Phenomena.” Precisely what field is 
thus described it would be hard to say, but the contents of a 
recently examined number, show that the teachings of the New 
Church frequently come forward. Thus, in an article by the 
veteran Platonist, Alexander Wilder, on “The Ethics of Work,” 
he says: — 

Not less wonderful or exalting were the utterances of the later teacher of 
the “ Heavenly Doctrine,” Emanuel Swedenborg, at once a seer and a sage. 
I recall the time when, being myself in deep perplexity respecting the nature 
and possibility of genuine happiness, I received a pamphlet from a distin- 
guished friend,* containing selections upon that very subject, which he had 
made from Swedenborg. To be most happy, it was there set forth, is what 


* Professor George Bush: “On the Nature of Heavenly Joy and Happi- 
ness.” 
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the powerful seek by power and the rich by riches. Hence, many believed 
that happiness consisted in an idle life in which they would be served by 
others. This, however, was a great mistake. The quality of a life without 

- employment was shown to be empty of ‘all enjoyment, loathsome and hateful, 
because of its utter selfishness. Said Swedenborg :— 


“‘ Happiness in no Case consists in being at rest from employment; for thus 
every one-would be desirous to possess the happiness of others for himself, 
and as every one would be so desirous no one would possess happiness. Such 
a life would not be active but indolent, and in it the faculties would become 
torpid. Hence, without an active life there can be no stable enjoyment, and 
all rest from work is only for the sake of recreation, in order to enable a 
return to it with greater alacrity.” 


He accordingly declared that the true heaven and happiness consist in de- 
siring from the heart the good of others more than of one’s own self, and in 
serving others for their own sake from the principle of love without regard 
to remuneration for so doing. 


In another article on “ Emblems and Being,” Professor Bjerre- 
gaard has occasion, of course, to refer to the doctrine of the cor- 
respondence of nature with the mind, and he says: — 


It was one of Swedenborg’s claims that this science was once well known 
to the ancient world, but was afterward unused and consequently lost, and 
that it was his mission to ve-present it to the world. He accomplished this to 
some extent, calling his discovery the “ Science of Correspondences.” While 
his presentation is correct in principle it is very limited and worked out on 
only one special line—that of the Bible, and even there only in parts. The 
true “Science of Correspondences,” if we may be allowed to use Sweden- 
borg’s term, cannot be inclosed in his dogmatic statements and limited to 
religious subjects alone; it covers the whole field of ontology, metaphysics, 
“first philosophy,” or whatever name we choose for that science which has to 
do with principles. It is even more than a “ Science of Principles”; it covers 
also the relation of principles to externals. Fora full study of it we must 
examine not only primitive metaphysics, but all the esoteric schools, particu- 
larly Hermetism, Neo-Platonism, the ancient mysteries, etc. Swedenborg’s 
“Science of Correspondences ” cannot be called “ Science of Being,” because 
it is too abstract and mechanical; it lacks life and regenerative power. “ Sci- 
ence of Being,” or metaphysics as understood by the modern teachers, is the 
whole science; therefore 4ea/th-giving. A metaphysician is the high-priest of 
Truth and Love, or Form and Essence; and these are living powers, not 


| abstractions. 


Here it will be seen that the critic is but little acquainted with 
the doctrine, having the current idea that it is simply a mode of 
interpreting the Scriptures when, in reality, it is the statement of 
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the essential relation of matter to spirit. If, with Swedenborg, 
truth and good are not more than abstractions, they are nothing. 
His constant word is that they are spiritual substances. 

In a paper on “ Evidences of Immortality,” by J. H. McLean, 
we are upon the ground of our faith again, although the writer is 
a reincarnationist ; but he discourses wisely of the memory, and 
speaks of the “interior memory spoken of by Swedenborg.” 

This mingling of the New-Church faith with outworn philoso- 
phy may seem to some unhopeful, but there can be no doubt that, 
in the end, the fittest will survive, and light overcome darkness. 


A MENTAL HEALER.* 


_ We have been much interested in this brief presentation of the 
life. and work of one who, apparently, may justly be regarded as 
the pioneer among those who, in recent times, have claimed to 


heal by mental influence. He seems to have been a modest, un- 


assuming man, who made little effort to gain riches or celebrity. 
A gentle and kindly, if not — face looks out from the fron- 
tispiece. 

One of his patients was Mrs. Mary B. G. Eddy, who visited 
him at his home in Portland, Maine, and thus obtained the ideas 
which, with changes and additions of her own, she has been so 
industrious in circulating under the name of Christian Science. 
Another was the late Rev. Warren F. Evans, well known to New- 
Churchmen of thirty or forty years ago. _ 

Dr. Quimby has in Mrs. Dresser a sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive biographer, who feels under personal obligations for services 
rendered by him to herself and members of her family. She 
pays a warm tribute to his character as a man, and is a firm be- 
liever in the theories on which he worked. It is pleasant to 
believe that, in the former respect, at least, he merits her eulo- 
giums. As regards the latter point also, we freely concede his 
superiority to some others who have appropriated his doctrines 
and mixed them with notions of their own. There is, for in- 
stance, one important particular in which the founder of Christian 


| * The Philosophy of P. P. Quimby. With Selections from his Manuscripts and 


Sketch of his Life. By ANNETTA GERTRUDE DRESSER. Boston: George 
H. Ellis. 1895. pp. 114. 
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Science departed widely from the position of her teacher; and 
that is, in denying the reality of matter and of physical pain. 
Dr. Quimby held no such unreasonable ground as this, but main- 
tained, on the other hand, that pain and disease are most real. 
Yet, as he attributed their origin to false beliefs in the mind, so 
he thought that they could be removed only by destroying those 
beliefs. Accordingly he directed his efforts entirely to that 
object. 

One great fault which we have to find with this system is that 
it claims for itself altogether too much. Instead of assuming to 
be a mode of cure, which may sometimes be effectual, it is satis- 
fied with nothing less than the assertion that it is “he universal, 
infallible, specific. We are far from admitting that Dr. Quimby 
makes out his case when he affirms that all disease can be traced — 
to erroneous impressions produced on the mind. Take, for ex- 
ample, his own illustration of the cancer. He says: — 


The name exists before the bunch. Then the bunch before it appeared must 
have been in the mind; for it was not in sight when the word was first ap- — 


plied to it, or when you were first told that you had one. Every phenomenon ~ 


that takes form in the human body is first conceived in the mind. Some sen- 
sation is felt which we cannot account for. We then conjure up some idea 
which we create into a belief; and soon it is condensed into a form, and a 
name given to it. Thus every phenomenon taking the name of a disease is 
a pattern of some false idea started without the least foundation in truth. 


(p- 98.) 


Surely it is too heavy a demand on our credulity to expect us 
to believe that names exist before things. This means, with re- 
gard to the matter under consideration, that, once upon a time, 
some evil-minded individual evolved a certain malignant disease 
from the depths of his own consciousness, and called it cancer, | 
and that then the bunch appeared ; also, that all cancers, having ~ 
this original one for a pattern, have been evolved in the same | 
manner from the minds of those who have suffered from them. 
We cannot assent to any such doctrine. It is possible for us to 
believe, and we do believe, that some disorderly state of life — 
some evil lust or desire cherished in the heart — has found corre- 
spondential expression in this form of disease, as it has in many 
others. But that it came into existence, or, as a general rule, 
still comes into existence, through the conscious thought or pre- 
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conception of the patient, seems wholly contrary to.reason and 
experience, There can be no doubt that the germs of disease, 
like the germs of the deeper evils to which they correspond, are 
hereditarily transmitted, and break forth in children and adults 
without the least anticipation on their part. Furthermore, it is 
not to be questioned that certain impure conditions of the atmos- 
phere are more favorable to the development of disease than 
those of a different character. But to say this is not to deny 
that the conscious state of mind is an important factor as regards 
bodily health and sickness. Nor would we dispute the fact that 
too little attention has been paid to this factor, and that much 
good may be done by recognizing it. Weare not inclined to 
disbelieve that the cures effected by Dr. Quimby were genuine. | 
Such being the case, we would freely give them all the credit to 
which they are entitled. But we do most strongly object to the 
assumption that his, or any other method of healing, is the one 
divine method, and would be successful in all cases. 

There is something pathetic, and yet almost ludicrous, in the 
fact that Dr. Quimby’s death, at the age of sixty-five, was due to 
a sickness caused, not by false beliefs, but by overwork. In a 
little pamphlet* by Julius A. Dresser, published in 1887, the 
attempt is made to break the force of this obvious inconsist- 
ency, but hardly, as it seems to us with success. Overwork, 
- surely, cannot be called merely a disordered mental state, nor can 
it be cured by mental treatment alone. The body, as well as the 
mind, must rest, or refrain from too constant activity, in order 
that the bad effects of overwork may be avoided. This is the 
same as saying that physical remedies must sometimes be resorted 
to for physical ailments; which is quite contrary to Dr. Quimby’s 
philosophy. 

_ As for the statements of that - philidaghes which we find given 
in the doctor’s own language, they are far from satisfactory, when 
tested by the standard of New-Church teachings. Chief among 
its defects is the denial of a personal God — a feature which, so 
far as our knowledge goes, characterizes all the schools of men- 
tal healing. He says: — | 


Where is the God in whose wisdom I believe? He is in the hearts of the - 
people. He is not a man nor a being, neither has he form. (p. 112.) 


* The True History of Mental Science. 
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Christ, wisdom, and senses are synonymous. So likewise are Jesus, knowl- 
edge, and mind. 


This last, we confess, is to us alee unintelligible. The ae 
vagueness is to be found in most of his attempts at definitions, 
as, for instance, where he speaks of mind as “spiritual matter,” 


and says that ideas are “matter condensed into a solid called 


disease.” (P. 79.) 
Yet, running through the book are evidences of a mind ae 


ing after truth, as well as a heart wishing to do good. Dr. 
Quimby affects us like one who has an obscure vision of the 
realness of spiritual life as something distinct from, and higher 
than, the life of nature, but lacks definite ideas and words in 
which to describe it. If he had been acquainted with the doc- 
trine of discrete degrees as expounded by Swedenborg, his philos- 


ophy, and the practical outcome of it, might have been different. - 
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